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CHAPTER I 




In Search of a 

Comic Opera 

'M off for Budapest to-mor- 
row," announced the En- 
thusiast of the Quartier 
Latin as he entered the res- 
taurant Lavenue, hung up 

- ' his black-brimmed hat and 
squeezed into his place among his crowd of 
fellow-students at dejvuner. 

"Budapest!" cried half a dozen, looking 
up from their ^/^/ du jour. "Well, we can 
see your .finish. Enthusiast. You're in luck." 

"Just think," the Enthusiast went on, 
"they say it's the greatest place this side of 
the Arabian Nights. I've been longing to get 
there for years. Wild czardas droning in 
your ears all day and night, a regular comic 
opera of a town. They say the Budapestians 



Budapest, the City of the Magyars 

never go to bed. Cafes never closed. Soft 
Oriental climate, rose gardens, hot mineral 
baths, warm sunshine, gypsies, glorious wine, 
and the handsomest women in the world. 
Two hundred and two francs second class 
there and back,*' he went on, "by way of 
Munich and Vienna, and ..." 

"Oh! cork up. Enthusiast!" cried the 
Pessimist, squirting his siphon into his vin 
ordinaire. "You'd better stop at Munich a 
week on your way down, and take a square 
look at some real oil paintings and the Ca- 
thedral. They'll do you more good than that 
crazy gypsy town." 

"Not much," replied the Enthusiast; "I'm 
sick of art. What I want to see is the bar- 
barian on his native heath. They are the 
only civilized people anyway. Think of it !" 
he continued, his eyes snapping with the 
thought, " the wild Magyar drunk with his 
own music and his own wine, the public 
squares crowded with dancing gypsies under 
the flare of torches. Feudal hospitality, quelle 
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aventure!'' he exclaimed, and he gulped 
down his wine and puffed hard at his cigar- 
ette, beaming inwardly at the very thought 
that at last a lucky chance had come when 
he was to see this longed-for dream of his 
realized. 

And Mimi, lunching at the opposite table, 
overhearing this burst of enthusiasm, came 
over and joined the crowd, and insisted on 
being taken too. 

" All the wildness and splendor of a bar- 
baric civilization at the edge of the Orient!" 
broke out the Enthusiast again. " Picturesque 
old castles, jutting from solemn mountain 
slopes and rocky crags, the lookout points 
of robber bands, silhouetted against the 
moon ; over all the spell of that wild music. 
What romance it recalls! How clearly it 
brings to mind the days of the warlike, proud, 
and savage races of the middle ages! The 
blue Danube gliding along its tortuous course 
down to the . . ." 

"Here! here! hold on," interrupted the 
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Pessimist; "the Danube isn't blue — it's yel- 
low, yellow ochre, dirty yellow." 

" It's blue in the waltz. I guess Strauss 
wasn't color-blind when he wrote it," re- 
plied the Enthusiast, undeterred. 

**A11 right," answered the Pessimist; "go 
ahead; you'll find it yellow just the same — 
dirty yellow and as tortuous as a New Jersey 
creek. Besides you are up a tree about all 
that tommyrot of a barbaric civilization you 
think you'll find there. I've got a cousin in 
Chicago who sells sewing-machines and au- 
tomatic pianos in Pest. Pest is as new as 
paint, and Buda is so old it's sunk in the sod. 
You'd better stay where you are in Paris 
and not go down there and blow in all your 
good cash on a fool town. Yes, we can 
see your finish," the Pessimist went on. 
"You'll get held up by brigands and speeded 
away to the mountains, and we'll probably 
get your left ear back by petite vitesse with 
a note attached, * Please remit'." 
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I confess to be "The Enthusiast" ever 
since I first heard a czardas played by a gypsy 
band in East Houston street in what was 
then one of the most foreign and altogether 
charming corners of Bohemia that New 
York possessed, and which was crowded 
nightly with groups of hard-working families 
from the densely inhabited so-called Hun- 
garian quarter of the neighborhood. 

At that time, nearly a dozen years ago, 
the Cafe Liberty counted among its clientele 
scarcely half a dozen New Yorkers, and one 
seldom heard within its cozy interior a word 
of English spoken. And yet few pure-blood 
Hungarians were to be found there. They 
were for the most part Slovaks, Bohemian 
gypsies and Jews who had emigrated to 
America from Hungary, as the land of the 
Magyars holds scores of different peoples 
speaking as many different tongues. 

The official ethnological map of Hun- 
gary looks as if some one had upset upon it 
every color in the paint-box. A blood-red 
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area designates the land of the Slovaks spread- 
ing like a pool of blood over a vast section 
of what was once settled wholly by Hun- 
garians. A long patch of yellow ochre to 
the right of it marks the country of the 
Ruthens ; below it, over a vast territory, 
a green wash shows to -what extent the 
Roumanians have spread, and a still darker 
green continuing the circle and running 
down to the Adriatic is peopled by Ser- 
vians. Now and then splotches of turquoise 
blue lie scattered over this many-colored 
mapland, marking the inroad of the Ger- 
mans. 

That portion therefore which is left to the 
pure Magyar is comparatively small in his 
own country. In all this vast land the gyp- 
sies alone have no settlement. Their camps, 
composed of dirty hovels roughly thatched 
and constructed of whatever timber they can 
gather, serve them as a nomad village for 
a day or a week or a month ; then they leave 
the ashes of their fires and the debris of 
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these bivouacs and wander on to camp on 
the outskirts of another town. 

I grew to know those people who came 
to the smoky little cafe in Houston street 
nightly and in whom I found inborn cour- 
tesy, sincerity, sobriety and the best of good 
fellowship. 

There was old Bela, who shuffled period- 
ically during the long evenings among the 
small tables selling a variegated collection of 
nicknacks from a little tray piled with every- 
thing — from a pocket looking-glass to tiny 
wooden barrels containing miniature dice 
which seldom turned up right. 

And another old friend, Horvath the clari- 
onet-player, a swarthy, short and fat pure- 
blood gypsy. He had played until his puffy 
cheeks seemed to have remained inflated 
from continuous blowing, and his small gray 
eyes would become bloodshot as he blew 
his short clarionet — a clarionet that talked 
and laughed and joked; a clarionet full of 
the most delicious crescendos and arpeggios 
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and intricate scales in impossible keys. But it 
made no difference to Horvath — he seemed 
happiest when he played. If the hour grew 
late and the old gypsy seemed tired as he 
put the cap over the mouthpiece of his cla- 
rionet and strolled out to the small bar in 
the adjoining room for a fresh rat- tail cigar, 
it was but the fatigue of a moment, the vio- 
lins and the tzimbale accompanying him in 
the next spirited number would wake him 
up like his early morning glass of black cof- 
fee, for like all Hungarians he was an inr 
veterate coffee-drinker. 

And there was another good fellow named 
Varos, who played the tzimbale — that king 
of dulcimers, the Hungarian's pianoforte, an 
instrument strung with a labyrinth oJF strings. 
One must have in one's wrist the precision 
and agility of a flea to play the tzimbale. 
Varos made the slender, springy little ham- 
mers with their tips wound in cotton cocoons 
fly faster than the eye could follow them. 
They seemed to be in a dozen places at the 
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same time, and Varos did it quite uncon- 
sciously, with the skill of a master, rarely 
glancing at his strings, filling in every har- 
monic niche left to him in the running ac- 
companiment of czardas or waltz. He did 
not "stop" his tzimbale with a pedal, for 
his tzimbale had none; a good player dis- 
dains using them. Dampening a tzimbale so 
that the preceding passage will not roar dis- 
cordantly into the next is an art. Varos stopped 
his tzimbale with the heel of his hand; some- 
times in quick passages he did it with his elbows 
or brushed away the discordant notes with 
the tips of his swarthy vibrant fingers ; again 
he picked the strings with his nails or played 
a passage with the handles of the hammers. 

And so with the memory of these things 
I found my way to the City of the Magyars 
in spite of the discouraging remarks of the 
Pessimist, who knew not whereof he spoke 
and has since soundly kicked himself for not 
coming along. 
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From Vienna the train rushes through 
cool forests of pine, past little trails and fields 
dotted with groups of peasants tilling the 
soil, and finally comes to a halt in the warm 
sun at a small station. 

Listen ! a band of Tsiganes at the station 
are playing the Rakoczy, the old war march 
of Hungary, and the costumes and language 
of those idling about is no longer guttural 
and coarse — their voices are soft and the 
tongue they speak has a restful cadence, a 
friendly, kindly tone to it. 

The land you have just passed through, 
where they curl their mustaches up into 
tusk-like appendages as formidable as those 
of a boar, and thunder at you in words that 
might better express their food, is now on 
the other side of the fence : you have crossed 
the frontier and are in the broad green land 
of the Magyars. 

A land where the grain-fields roll in vel- 
vety square miles away to the horizon. 

In these fields hundreds of bare-legged girls 
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and women are working, and bronze-skinned 
men in white pajama-like suits and white 
linen skirts are driving the oxen or loading 
the picturesque carts. A moment later the 
train thunders over a bridge and I catch a 
glimpse of "The beautiful blue Danube" 
snaking its tortuous course between a green 
range of mountains as it swirls on, sparkling 
in the sun. 

Here and there a crest of a mountain up- 
holds the ruins of some stronghold of a 
feudal lord, and many of these mountain-sides 
are green with vineyards. 

I looked down into the eddying current 
of the river. 

Sapristi! it was yellow ! dirty yellow, just 
as the Pessimist had said. Was Pest to be 
then as new as paint? and I recalled the words 
of his piano-sewing-machine-selling cousin. 

The route lay from thence on through 
more green fields skirting the river. Now and 
then the yellow Danube would excuse itself 
for a rushing moment, "loop the loop" out 
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into the green land, turn a figure eight and 
flow back again to the railroad. And now 
I saw approaching the faint silhouette of the 
city of my dreams showing on the horizon. 

Ten minutes later we rolled into a big, 
bustling modern station full of hurrying 
porters and baggage-trucks, and came to a 
standstill beneath a mammoth steel shed 
with a glass roof, under which breathed the 
engines of a score of trains. 

And yet I still had not lost hope — the 
modern station of course was a necessity, 
like the entrance-shed to a midway plaisance. 
I was still certain that the city of my dreams 
lay just upon the other side, and that I would 
find beyond the turnstile the city of the 
gypsy with dancing swains and the chorus 
singing in the public square; and so I fol- 
lowed at the heels of my porter loaded with 
my luggage, out through the door with its 
ticket-punching guardian, which led to my 
comic opera of a town. 

A moment later I was rattling off in a 
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tw o-\iovs>^ Jiacre to my hotel, at a spanking 
trot that made the little vehicle sway, for in 
Pest as well as throughout Hungary they 
drive through their broad thoroughfares at 
a speedway pace. Hungarians are proud of 
their horses and love to show their speed. 

The sewing-machine-cousin was right. 
Pest was modern after all. But what a city! 
A city with streets broader than Parisian 
boulevards, splendidly paved, with buildings 
erected with an extravagant expenditure, 
both in construction and decoration, that 
one might expect to find with us, but not 
upon the edge of the Orient. With electric 
surface tramways installed with the most 
modern system, with a model underground 
railroad, with gay little kiosks of stations 
leading down to it, built in native majolica, 
its tunnel lined with white tiling, its cars 
clean and well ventilated; with a superb 
opera-house, comfortable theaters, well ap- 
pointed shops full of pretty things, churches, 
monuments, superbly appointed clubs and 
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luxuriant public parks; with museums full 
of rare collections in art and science ; with 
a Parliament building facing the Danube, 
its interior a jewel-box of gold fresco and 
mosaic, and its Gothic exterior as imposing 
as anything of its kind to be found in Europe; 
its streets peopled with peasants in gay-col- 
ored costumes, with smart-looking officers, 
and with women whose beauty is celebrated 
the world over. 

All these treasures are to be found in Pest, 
and upon the other bank of the Danube 
rises Buda. 

A mingling of the very old and the very 
new, with its battlements crowned by a co- 
lossal royal palace, and adjoining buildings 
in French Renaissance. And when one con- 
siders that all this modernity and luxury has 
been built by the good Budapestians in little 
more than a score of years it seems all the 
rpore remarkable. 

That this splendid, charming city is not 
better known by the average traveler is due 
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in part to the fact that travelers are system- 
atically discouraged from stopping at Pest 
by the Viennese, owing to the enmity be- 
tween the Austrians and Hungarians. Many 
coming from Constantinople stop in Pest 
over night, at one of the gloomy, grand 
hotels fronting the Danube, see nothing of 
the city, and proceed on their journey to 
Vienna. And so it is with the traveling 
foreigner going towards the Orient. He 
leaves Vienna, passing through Pest, but five 
hours distant from the Austrian capital, and 
proceeds on his way to the land of the Turk 
none the wiser. 

I have known a five-franc piece to trans- 
form that pompous and altogether useless 
individual known as the portier of a hotel 
into an alert and faithful servant. But I have 
discovered another method more effective in 
commanding his attention than had I thrust 
into his fat palm ten louis of solid gold. I 
asked him simply to call a messenger and 
give him a note I had just sealed in its en- 
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velope, to the Chief of Royal Police, and 
that he should explain to the messenger in 
Hungarian that he should wait for an an- 
swer. A moment before the pompous portier 
had been leaning on a facet of his diamond 
ring, overlooking the late arrivals with the 
air of a blase gambler picking the easy ones 
in his establishment. I had seen a lady ap- 
proach him to ask him about the trains, but 
he paid as little attention to her as if she 
had been the daughter of a neighboring 
washerwoman delivering a week's wash at 
the wrong entrance, directing her with a 
domineering gesture to the individual in 
charge of such matters. 

He turned to me brusquely, took the note 
I extended to him, read its address and turned 
pale. 

"What! What does monsieur wish?" he 
stammered. "What is in the note, may I 
ask, sir?" remembering his English, and his 
fat hand trembled. 

"That is my affair," I replied. "You 
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will please see that the note is sent at once. 
I shall return to the hotel at six." 

Upon my return the portier met me cap 
in hand. He was still pale and looked even 
haggard. 

"There is a gentleman in the cafe who 
has been waiting for you two hours, sir," he 
said in an excited whisper ; " it is the gentle- 
man," he continued in sotto voce^ **who has 
come in answer to your note of this morning. 
If you will have the goodness to follow me, 
sir, I think I can identify him in the crowded 



room." 



As we passed through the corridors lead- 
ing to the cafe, the mattre d'hotel^ three 
waiters and four bell-boys straightened as I 
approached and bowed low to me as I passed. 

They were evidently all as much puzzled 
and alarmed as to why I had sent that note 
as the portier who now led me among the 
crowded tables of the cafe, stopping suddenly 
before an elderly gentleman with a decora- 
tion in his buttonhole, who was poring over 
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his newspaper. The portier mumbled an 
introduction in Hungarian, and, bending 
nearly double in a salaam, backed away from 
us and out of the room. 

" Ah, my dear sir," said the elderly gentle- 
man in excellent English, rising and extend- 
ing his hand to me in cordial greeting, " I 
am so glad you have come! Now we shall 
have coffee together and we can chat at our 
leisure." 

He was perhaps seventy years of age, with 
a full beard streaked with gray, slightly bald, 
with his remaining hair sleeked smartly over 
his shining pate. His eyes were brown, in- 
telligent, keen and kindly. He wore an im- 
maculate white vest, a long black coat, gray 
trousers, and his well-polished boots were 
further adorned with a pair of white spats. 
His fingers were covered to the knuckles 
with the most bizarre assortment of barbaric- 
looking rings — huge amethysts, square to- 
pazes and tourmalines, all in rare antique 
settings. Beside him upon a chair reposed 
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a gold-headed walking-stick, and by its side 
rested his well-groomed top hat with a spa- 
cious brim — just the kind of a hat which 
many a dandy in the time of Beau Brummel 
would have worn with pride. 

Had I not known that this genial, dig- 
nified, elderly Hungarian was one of the se- 
cret pillars of the Royal law, I should have 
taken him for some rich antiquary or some 
distinguished scientist with a love for antique 
jewelry. 

I mentioned to him during the course of 
our chat that it was fortunate that he spoke 
English so perfectly, as my ability to make 
myself understood in Hungarian was limited 
to the sign language. 

"Ah, yes ! we must speak many languages 



in our . . . our . . .'' 



"I understand,'' I replied. 

**Many languages," he continued with a 
twinkle in his eye; ** French, German, Eng- 
lish — even a little Russian, my friend, is 
necessary at times." 
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" Depending upon the language of the of- 
fending monsieur," I ventured. 

" Parfaitementy' he repUed. 

"And so," he continued cheerily, "you 
have come to Pest to see our city, and refer- 
ring to your note you say you will need at 
times a competent escort ? It shall be done. 
You shall have at your disposition immedi- 
ately one of our men, day or night, as long 
as you require him." 

I thanked him for his extreme courtesy, 
and the conversation changed. We talked 
about various things. He loved rare books 
and bindings, and he knew all about early 
prints and bugs and Japanese pottery ; and he 
knew London intimately, and Paris and Con- 
stantinople, and what he did not know about 
Budapest, no other man did. 

When he became intense in his narrative 
he would slip into rapid French, interspersed 
here and there with a word of German or a 
phrase in Hungarian. His brain seemed so 
alert and full of interesting things, that at 
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times it seemed an effort for him to talk fast 
enough. 

I could imagine him at some international 
court ball, with a broad ribbon across his 
shirt-front, quietly leading aside some erring 
nobleman and with the most tactful excuse 
and a bow to the pretty countess who had 
just honored the titled villain with a waltz, 
link arms with the erring gentleman and, in 
the best of humor, stroll with him to the 
smoking-room, and, as equally unnoticed, 
conduct him out of the palace by way of the 
butler's pantry and the back stairs, deposit 
him in a waiting closed carriage, and before 
the titled one, fallen from grace, had time 
to remonstrate, he would find himself linked 
to the kindly old gentleman with the keen 
brown eyes and on his way to the royal 
jail. 

My friend who loved old tomes and Jap- 
anese pottery seemed fully equal to the emer- 
gency. 

We chatted on until the smoky cafe be- 
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came packed with more Hungarians, Slavs, 
Jews and Roumanians, with their wives, chil- 
dren, and sweethearts, who had come for cake 
and coffee or an ice before going to the theater ; 
for in Pest all theaters begin at seven, and one 
sups afterward. 

My friend looked at his watch and rose 
to go. Was he to be after all my open 
sesame to Budapest? Yes, I felt sure of it. 

Alas! the stranger in a foreign land with- 
out a knowledge of the language or a friend 
is as helpless as the mole, who knows not 
whither he goeth, and nine times out of 
ten he goes wrong. 

But I recalled the parting words of the 
cultivated and distinguished arm of the 
law: 

"I shall arrange with great pleasure all 
that you desire, and immediately." 

Now you must realize that in Budapest 
you are within the edge of the Orient, and 
that the days in the land of the Magyar are 
not numbered — that they drift along one 
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upon the other, and that the days in summer 
are sunny and long, even elastic. 

The Hungarian is never in a hurry. 

That which a true Hungarian promises 
he will fulfill, but he must take his time 
about it ; and nowhere in the world will you 
find a sincerer people or those who derive 
as much pleasure as they in welcoming and 
assisting the stranger within their gates. 
Their universal hospitality exceeds even that 
of our own Southern ancestors before the 
war. 

Sincere hospitality — the hospitality that 
is beautiful in its genuineness, in its lack of 
all aflfectation, and which springs from the 
heart and the love of giving — is inborn in 
the true Hungarian. Unlike the Spaniard, 
who with a grandiose bow will ofl^er you 
his house, his horses and all the rest of his 
possessions, and who really does not expect 
you to accept them, the Hungarian, on the 
contrary, does, and his disappointment if you 
refuse is genuine. 
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I met the clerk later as I left the cafe. 
The poet's garret to which he had allotted 
me the day before, assuring me the house was 
full, now seemed to him wholly inadequate 
to my needs. He would have my luggage 
moved at once, he would even attend to it 
personally, and install me in a large and airy 
room commanding a view of the street. 

I am afraid I was impatient with the 
cheery elderly gentleman whose life had been 
devoted to ferreting out evil-doers and put- 
ting them in a safe place, for at the end of 
eight days, having waited daily for word 
from him concerning my escort, I called 
upon him in a sinister, dreary-looking build- 
ing honeycombed with the private offices of 
the Royal Police. The corridors leading to 
these were gloomy, the stairways of iron, their 
rails polished by the hands of the wretched 
who crawled up them or down to plead or 
to explain — mothers for their sons, wives for 
their husbands, the outcast girl for herself. 

In a larger room at the end of a cheerless 
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corridor I found scores of clerks busy at their 
desks tabulating all this misery. They were 
strikingly like the type of our own ward 
detectives and customs officials in the ripest 
days of Tammany. One had placed a red rose 
in a tumbler upon his desk; it flamed away, 
the sole cheery spot of color in the gloom. 
I liked this man 
— he seemed to 
have some heart. 
Finally I found 
my friend sur- 
rounded by his 
clerks and assis- 
tants, and busy, 
he assured me, 
with a grave 
afl^air. 

Below the 
window in a 

gray courtyard o^^ ^^^ and woman, walaquo 
several prison vans were backed up near an 
iron door. 
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As I opened my friend's door he came 
forward to greet me. 

" Ah ! " he cried, " it is you. Good ! I 
have been thinking over the matter . . . ; " 
then he hesitated and continued thought- 
fully : " It is better that you should apply 
for the man, your escort, to His Excellency 
the Mayor, not to us. I have mentioned 
you to him, and you have but to write him a 
letter." 

'' What kind of a letter ? " I asked, hop- 
ing at last things might take a definite turn 
for the better, as I assured him my time was 
limited. 

"Write to him and explain precisely as 
you wrote to us." 

"In English?" 

" P arfaitement y 

In two days more I received an answer 
from the office of His Excellency. It was 
my own letter returned opened with the re- 
ply in Hungarian that they regretted not 
being able to read a word of my language. 
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But a bad beginning makes a good end- 
ing, and in the weeks which ensued the days 
were not long enough to accept all of the 
many kindnesses which the good people of 
Pest and Buda thrust upon me to enable me 
to see their city in its every phase, — its pic- 
turesque corners, its spirit, its life and its 
charming people. If then the series of red- 
letter days which follow give the reader an 
insight into the life, character and virtues of 
a noble, sincere and gracious people, whose 
city is a treasure-house of the things beauti- 
ful and of modern appliance and invention, 
and who have reaped from their broad green 
land the harvest of riches which have made 
all this luxury possible, this book upon the 
city of the Magyars will have fulfilled its 
purpose. 
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ide a Nobleman's Fire 

OAKED in a driving April rain 
one night I turned down one of 
those broad streets of Pest desig- 
nated at its corner by an unpro- 
nounceable name and sought the 
fireside of my friend the Count, 
a Hungarian nobleman whose 
family for generations have been 
typical of that fine old Magyar spirit which 
has existed since the year 896, when the 
Magyars under the great Arpad left their 
ancient homes in Asia and settled in Hun- 
gary. 

I found my friend recuperating before the 
cheery fire of his den after a hard day in 
Parliament. ' 

The glowing hearth of my host helped 
one forget the chill rain-swept city without, 
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for the streets were shining in a slapping 
downpour that made the dazzHng arc lights 
over the coffee-houses and cafes gleam in 
halos. 

It rains in earnest in Budapest. The 
clouds have no discrimination for this hy- 
phenated city. One would think that upon 
such a night the Danube, slipping between 
Buda and Pest, would overflow its banks, 
and sometimes it does and there is the devil 
to pay ; but such a catastrophe is confined to 
the broad flatlands above and below the city, 
for the massive stone quays form a herculean 
barrier against which the swirling yellow 
river along the water front on the two cities 
is powerless. 

A man beneath his own roof may be judged 
to no small extent by his library, and the 
walls of the Count's cozy den were lined 
with volumes, many in rare bindings and 
strangely enough most of them written in 
English, while upon his broad library table 
were ranged the latest French, German, 
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English, and American reviews of the 
week. 

You will find hundreds of cultivated Hun- 
garians whose library resembles my host's and 
who speak at least three languages besides 
their own, and who are in familiar touch with 
the current events, literature and politics of 
the civilized world, and who speak English 
with the facility of a Russian, with scarcely 
an accent. 

" To know a city," said my host, settling 
himself in an easy chair^ " one must first un- 
derstand the character of its people. If you 
wish to see the true Hungarian," the Count 
continued, " you will find him on the great 
flatlands. Many of these Hungarians are very 
rich frorri their vast grain fields. The man 
of the flatlands," he went on, " is the true 
Magyar, preserving to-day the traditions and 
customs of his ancestors. He is as clean as 
a lord, honest, sincere, kindly and hospitable, 
and like all true Hungarians a born raconteur. 
He will tell you stories by the hour." 
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My friend paused, offered me a fresh ciga- 
rette, gave an extra dig to the blazing logs 
and continued. 

" He will tell you the amusing points in 
the character of a man or woman he has met 
that day, or the humorous side of an inci- 
dent, and his humor is always subtle. This 
gift of seizing the salient or amusing points 
in a narrative is inborn with him. 

"The Magyars are gentle people. Among 
them one rarely sees a fight, and still rarer a 
quarrelsome drunken man. They drink for 
the love of good fellowship, for the pleasure of 
it, not viciously ; and yet it is equally true that 
the Magyar is often quick tempered, quarrel- 
ing at times with his best friend and for 
nothing and being sorry for it afterwards, 
but it is the result of his impressionable, ex- 
citable temperament, and not because he is 
by nature an irritable man. 

"The Magyar loves his tavern. Here 
among his old friends he will sit for hours 
drinking light wines mixed with mineral 
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waters, smoking and listening to the music 
of the gypsies, and when their sad czardas 
have sufficiently moved him he will cry over 
the memories of his life, his romances and 
adventures, and finally when the music thrills 
him in that mad tempo which only a gypsy 
can play, he will tell stories to his comrades 
about his grandfather, his eccentricities, how 
he sold his oxen, or traded his horses, his ad- 
ventures, and so on half the night until he 
staggers off to some Bohemian beauty still 
crying over the czardas, drunk with the 
music and the wine, illumined to sing and 
to enjoy. 

"And whether this Magyar in question be 
a poor farmer barefooted in his fields, or rich 
owning a superb estate, he is as proud as 
Lucifer and a gentleman. Even the poorest 
of them will offer you all he possesses to 
entertain you, should you pass his humble 
door. His hospitality is a pleasure to him, 
he feels himself equal to any one in the world, 
and he shakes hands with the King as he 
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would welcome a friend; but he will not 
shake hands with a gypsy or a Jew. 

" Take for instance our serving people ; the 
servants of the rich magnate are devoted to 
their master. His peasants revere and love 
him, and will stick to him through thick 
and thin." 

The Count rose and lit a fresh cigar. 
"Why, do you know," he went on, squar- 
ing his broad shoulders to the blaze before 
the crackling logs, "that when the Countess' 
father was taken prisoner of war and when 
rumors became current that he might be 
put to death, two of his peasants came to 
offer their heads to save his, for as they said, 
* perhaps they will take two heads of ours 
in exchange for the head of a gentleman.' 

"I know another case of fidelity, one of 
true patriotism. 

" During the war, two poor Hungarians 
who had emigrated to America settled in 
your far west. They struggled on together 
prospecting for gold. One day they came 
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across a torn newspaper left in a deserted 
miner's shanty, and from it they learned for 
the first time that Hungary was at war. 
They did not hesitate a moment, but 
turned their steps towards their country 
and after months of privation and hard work 
managed to make enough money to return 
to Hungary and offer themselves as volun- 
teers. 

"But I diverge. To-night I must tell 
you, as I have promised, something of the 
Magyar hospitality. It is as dear to him as 
his religion. 

"Nowhere does the parting guest depart 
with greater difficulty than in Hungary. 
The host welcomes him with open arms. 
As long as he remains, his glass is ever filled 
with the choicest wines of the cellar; the 
music of the gypsies — each estate having 
its own gypsy band t— is subject to his beck 
and call ; the servants of his host are his de- 
voted slaves. It is only when the guest at- 
tempts to leave that trouble begins. 
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"My father," continued the Count, "was 
a man of great decision and promptitude; 
he would have things done his own way, 
and never in his whole life had any one 
dared to oppose or dictate to him. When a 
boy I used to accompany him on long driv- 
ing trips through Hungary. It meant with 
us a continuous series of visits at the different 
estates of his old friends. 

" My father always drove five horses to his 
carriage, three abreast and two leaders. This 
was an old Hungarian custom ; here it is not 
permitted to drive six horses to a private car- 
riage, as that number is reserved solely for 
the King. Often old families drive seven 
or even eight, but never six. 

"Upon one of these trips we spent three 
weeks at an estate belonging to an old friend, 
and finally the day arrived when my father 
decided we must go. He had ordered the 
carriage at six in the morning, for we had a 
long drive ahead of us. The hour arrived, 
and our coachman, a fellow who was never a 
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minute late, failed to appear. Half an hour 
passed and still no carriage. 

"Finally my father in a towering rage 
went to search for him in hiding, and found 
him pale and frightened. 

"'Where is our carriage?' he thundered. 

"*Sire,' replied our man, *if you will 
come with me, I will show you what has 
happened,' and leading the way down a 
winding trail to the brook, he pointed to 
the four tallest poplar trees on the estate. At 
the top of each was lashed a wheel of our 
carriage ! 

"Then followed a scene of protesting with 
our host, who had himself planned this means 
of detaining us. Pleading and arguing were 
of no avail : he would have none of our go- 
ing. So stubborn was he that some hot words 
passed between my father and his old friend, 
who was not only angry but hurt that we 
should have attempted to leave so soon. 

"Well, the outcome of the matter was that 
we were obliged to remain another week to 
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appease him, and all this time our wheels re- 
mained lashed to the poplar tops up to which 
only a gypsy could climb. I remember what 
a genial old fellow he was and how he took 
our going away to heart even to the point'* — 
and the Count laughed heartily — ** of getting 
very red in the face and thundering at my 
father that he was no friend of his, and then 
as suddenly with tears in his eyes dragging 
us back into the house and pouring out for 
us a glass of his rarest tokay, a priceless 
liquid, topaz, siphoned from a small cob- 
webbed barrel in the cellar — a barrel one 
could have tucked under one's arm, a little 
cask that had slumbered for forty years, 
nestled close to a giant one whose ample 
sides were bulging with samorodni." The 
Count lifted his glass and said, " Do you 
know that I have always had a peculiar feel- 
ing about that little cask? The one that 
for scores of years had slumbered had grown 
emptier. Often it had been called upon as 
a special honor to toast some gentle bride. 
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Again, in loving memory of a kind grand- 
father ; once to the health of a little blue-eyed 
girl, and now it had healed an open wound 
between two old friends. 

" Never shall I forget that tokay — a 
tokay so old, so very old and mellow, that 
it not only soothed and warmed us and soft- 
ened our hearts, dissolving every little grain 
of stubbornness until our very soul bubbled 
up and evaporated in a chuckle of good 
humor, but it lifted our host into the best of 
spirits, a condition greatly helped by the 
fact that we still remained beneath his roof, 
and from the inward feeling of satisfaction 
at having held us prisoners. 

"That night," continued the Count, "my 
father, our host and I sat up over the same 
tokay and listened to the same tales which 
these two old friends had roared over for 
years." 

Again the Count lifted his glass. 

"And I remember too another old Mag- 
yar trick. This was to grease the carriage 
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of the departing guest with wolf's fat. It 
was impossible to force the horses into the 
shafts when they scented it/' chuckled the 
Count. " Sometimes," he continued, with 
a wink, "the guests' horses would be speeded 
away to a distant farm. Then there was 
nothing to do but to wait the host's good 
pleasure to send for them. 

" Often when a house party arrived at an 
estate," continued my friend, smiling as he 
recalled a few of the red-letter days of his 
life, " the host would meet them in a state 
of embarrassment and say that he regretted 
bitterly being obliged to quarter every one 
in the little rooms beneath the eaves, as all 
the large rooms were still unfortunately in 
the hands of the painters ! And so the guest 
would be shown, under this ruse, to the tiny 
rooms, and as there was no space to spare 
within their trunks would be speedily un- 
packed and placed in the halls. Then the 
trunks and portmanteaus of the new arrivals 
would be carried off by the servants and 
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hidden, and thus the host would make pris- 
oners of his guests often for weeks at a time.'* 

" And what was the usual daily schedule 
of such feudal hospitality?" I asked. 

" I must then begin at daybreak," he 
answered, " for very early in the morning it 
is the custom to wake you up and pour out for 
you at your bedside a stiff glass of brandy ; 
then we would all go to sleep again until eight 
or nine, when a hearty breakfast would be 
served. 

" After which followed a walk over the 
farm, during which your host would proudly 
show us his horses, his dogs, his crops and 
his cattle. Then every one returned for 
luncheon, after which the ladies went to 
their rooms for a nap, while the men smoked 
and talked or went over the estate ; in season 
we would go shooting. Guests were never 
left alone. At five tea was served and later 
dinner, lasting half the night or until broad 
daylight. Many of these dinners have lasted 
twenty-four hours, drinking, story-telling, 
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singing and listening to the Tziganes ; for, as 
I told you, every estate has its gypsy band. 

" The time of the vintage is the season 
when the Magyar entertains royally ; often 
he invites more guests than there is room 
for, and a jolly party would be assigned even 
to the stable, the horses being quartered else- 
where, their stalls filled with fresh straw, and 
here thirty or forty would camp for the 
night ; and it is needless for me to say," 
continued the Count, " that there was more 
singing, dancing and drinking than sleep." 

" The bank accounts of the genial hosts 
you describe. Count, must be colossal ? " I 
ventured. 

" They are not as rich as you suppose," 
he replied, " that is, as you say, in cash. 

"Although they are rich in produce, their 
wines come from their own hillsides and 
their estates raise more to eat than they them- 
selves can possibly consume. Their peas- 
ants and servants cost them next to nothing. 

" As to communications in the old days 
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there were no 
railroads, of 
course, the mail 
being carried by 
coach and that 
too at infre- 
quent intervals, 
and sometimes 
by gypsies, the 
estates being 
isolated from 
each other 
by long dis- 
tances." 

" Did everybody travel that way?" 
" Old-fashioned people in those days made 
long journeys by carriage. They would 
take upon these trips half a dozen carriages, 
bringing with them their entire retinue of 
servants ; and so my great-grandmother and 
great-grandfather went on their wedding 
journey, driving from their estate in Hungary 
all the way to Venice and back. There were 
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forty carriages in this honeymoon cavalcade 
besides their outriders and their bodyguard." 

The Count paced to the window and 
glanced out at the storm. 

"This is bad weather for April/' said he; 
"we should have our sunny balmy spring 
soon.*' 

I joined my host at the window and peered 
out across the wide street. Only the day 
before it had been snowing and hailing, and 
the country between Pest and Vienna and be- 
yond had been blanketed with snow. The 
massive building of the National Museum 
opposite loomed up ghostlike through the 
rain and the tall bushes of Persian lilacs in the 
garden swayed their violet tops in the gusts 
of wind. 

" Let us have a touch of spring inside/' 
said the Count smiling. 

He touched an electric button on his desk 
and his servant appeared through the portieres. 
What he said in Hungarian to the rosy- 
cheeked little maid I haven't the slightest 
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idea — I could not even pronounce a syllable 
of it. I only know that the result of his well- 
chosen words was the sudden and noiseless 
appearance of a rolling table shining in silver 
and bearing whisky and soda. 

A second later a fresh log was crackling 
upon my friend's fire. We drew our chair 

nearer to the blaze and shook the ice in our 

■ 

glasses, and the Count continued : " There are 
many old-fashioned and primitive people in 
Hungary. I once knew an old gentleman 
who lived in Buda, who, when the stone sus- 
pension bridge was built over the Danube, 
never crossed it to Pest because he was afraid 
it would fall. He waited for years until the 
new iron one was constructed before ventur- 
ing upon it. And there was another old 
gentleman of the old school, who, upon the 
death of his wife, shut himself up in a little 
old-fashioned house in Pest and there for 
twenty-five years — until his death, in fact — 
he never saw the outside world. The Revo- 
lution raged about him but he never saw it. 
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" It was the lack of this very bridge across 
the Danube that lost for one of our young 
noblemen nearly sixty years ago a charming 
bride. The Baron whom you met this morn- 
ing was then a boy." 

"He has not changed much," I said, as I 
recalled his rugged, jolly face, courtly man- 
ner, merry blue eyes, straight as an arrow and 
over six feet tall, and whose eighty years 
seemed to have preserved all of his youth and 
nothing of his age. I remembered too the 
virile, hearty grip with which he had wel- 
comed me that morning and the cheery 
chuckle of his voice. 

"When the Baron was a young man," 
continued the Count, rattling the ice in his 
whisky and soda, "the Baron set out to 
cross the Danube to Buda with a dozen 
other young fellows to attend a ball given 
in honor of the engagement of the daughter 
of a nobleman. 

" The man who was to marry the fair young 
lady was with them. It was a winter's night, 
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bitterly cold and the river was heaving and 
crunching in running ice. 

" It was a perilous undertaking, but with 
their evening clothes in valises and them- 
selves well wrapped up in their storm coats 
they made ready for the crossing. There 
was only one young man among them whose 
courage failed, and that young man was the 
fiance ! No amount of entreaties could per- 
suade him to risk his life. Say what they 
would he flatly refused to join them, and so 
they were obliged to leave him on the shore 
and push out into the river. For two hours 
they fought their way across, pulling at their 
oars with the bitter cold and many times 
their boat was nearly capsized with the 
running ice. Finally they reached Buda in 
safety and proceeded to the nobleman's house 
to dress for the ball, only to be disappointed. 
For when the bride-elect learned that her 
fiance had been afraid to risk his life to come 
to her, she never spoke to him again." 

My host passed me the cigarettes, with 
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the remark that I had doubtless noticed that 
the invariable custom in Hungary was to offer 
cigarettes to every one you received in your 
office or your house, unless it be a servant, 
just as in the Orient the Turks offer you 
coffee, adding that between the hours of 
three and seven in the city it is also the cus- 
tom to offer as well a glass of cognac, or if 
it be in the country a glass of slivovitz, a 
strong plum brandy resembling somewhat 
very old apple-jack. 

**Do the gypsies make it?" I asked. 

"Sometimes; but you must go into the 
real country to see the real gypsies," said the 
Count, "where you will find them in their 
nomad camps. But keep your eyes open; 
the gypsies are born thieves and great cow- 
ards. A Hungarian with a stick can scatter 
twenty of them armed with guns. They 
cause much trouble for us — these gypsy no- 
mads- — evading army service and all taxes, and 
since they are continually moving from place 
to place they are difficult to regulate or disci- 
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pline; but otherwise with the exception of 
their thievery I must say that they are not 
bad people and Hke many vagabonds have 
many good quahties. They rarely commit 
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Other crimes; they will steal but do not kill 
to steal. They are really people without a 
country, and for that reason," said the Count 
with a gentle gesture, ' 'they are to be for- 
given for many of their sins. 

"As to their inborn love of music and their 
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playing so marvelously by ear, it begins with 

their babyhood." 

"How young do they begin?" 

" I once stopped on a drive and saw a 
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naked gypsy child, not four years old, stand- 
ing by the roadside intent upon the tune his 
father was playing to him. This baby could 
not yet talk and yet he took his father's vio- 
lin, which was nearly as big as himself, and 
clutching it as best he could began to play, 
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very faintly, for this naked black midget had 
hardly strength enough to hold the fiddle, 
and yet you could just make out the motif 
of the tune his father had played. As you 
doubtless know, these czardas of ours be- 
gin with a song, a sad song, too, generally 
a love story ending with a sob. They say 
the Magyars are happiest when they cry. 

" The sudden change from this sad song- 
motif to allegro and from that into a third 
motif the mad whirl of the dance, to me 
express the feelings of the Magyar. He 
seems to say, 'After all, what does it matter : 
let us brush away the tears and forget the 
sadness in a mad dance that, like rare wine, 
makes us frenzied and steeled to fighting.' 
And for this trait more than any other I 
love them.'' 

It had grown late; the last log upon my 
friend's fire was now slumbering in its em- 
bers, and I rose to bid my host good-night. 
He held the lamp at the top of his stairway 
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that I might better pick my way down the 
winding flight. 

" Come to Parliament to-morrow," he 
called to me cheerily down the open well as 
I reached the bottom step. 

" Good," I replied ; *' I will be there." 
And his concierge swung open the massive 
door and ushered me into the night. 



CHAPTER III 



In and Out 

of Parliament 



1-^ 
HE moment I presented my card to the 
gorgeously robed official at the entrance 
to Parliament the next morning my 
second thought was to apologize to him. 
Q I had evidently made a mistake in the 
rank of this superbly appareled man, a giant 
in stature, about fifty years of age, with a 
patriarchal gray beard. Yet neither his 
height nor his dignity impressed me as much 
as his clothes. 

He wore a tall, round hat, trimmed with 
gray fur and embroidered in gold and silver 
and topped by an aigret, and his voluminous 
long coat, which hung straight, weighted as 
it was with gold and silver braid and edged 
with gray fur, reaching to his heels, just 
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skimmed the mosaic floor as he swept on 
with a majestic stride before me. 

And yet I found I was not mistaken in the 
duty of this major domo, for he directed me 
with dignity through a velvet carpeted ante- 
chamber, rich in Byzantine decoration and 
shining in burnished gold, and with a low 
bow left me under the further guidance of 
a plainer embroidered orderly, who ushered 
me to the coat-room where he stood respect- 
fully to receive my overcoat, of which an- 
other uniformed guard was quietly divesting 
me. This done, the orderly bowed me into 
a noiseless modern elevator, shining in pol- 
ished oak, and we ascended together to an- 
other spacious red velvet carpeted corridor, 
passed through a pair of swinging doors, en- 
tered a private office where a dozen gentle- 
men were chatting over their cigars before 
the opening of the morning session, and 
knocking at the door of the private sanctum 
of the secretary of Parliament, Mr. Aristide 
de Dessewfl?y, we entered in response to a 
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cheery Hungarian " Come in," and my guide 
disappeared with the tact of a well-trained 
servant. 

The secretary laid down his pen, wheeled 
in his revolving chair and rose with a cordial 
greeting. 

He motioned me to a comfortable corner 
of a generous leather divan and pushed with- 
in convenient reach a little silver tray of 
cigarettes. 

"I see you are prompt like all Ameri- 
cans," said my host. "You know in Hun- 
gary we have plenty of time, but we must be 
prompt here in Parliament, which opens at 
ten sharply. We have yet a quarter of an 
hour to spare, and during it I shall take great 
pleasure in presenting you to some of the 
members." 

The room itself reminded me of the pri- 
vate office in one of our large trust companies, 
and my host resembled in type a popular 
president of one of our great boards of 
trade. 
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It is this striking resemblance of the Hun- 
garian aristocrat to our own men of finance 
and of the government which especially 
struck me. They seem more alike to the 
best of cultured Americans; their manner is 
frank, well bred, courteous and kindly, and 
free from all artificial pomp and ceremony. 
They possess the sterling simplicity of well- 
bred people, and yet there is hardly a nation 
in Europe where the visiting cards of its 
aristocracy bear as many titles. A veritable 
network of titles, engraved in finer script be- 
neath their proper names which, in them- 
selves, are complicated and long. 

As we sat chatting the door opened and 
Count Eugene Zichy entered. His robust 
frame seemed to fill the doorway. He was 
in a roaring good humor. I say ** roaring," 
for his great voice has the resonant power in 
it of thunder ; you feel the brain, force, and 
independence of this remarkable man before 
he has spoken half a dozen words. He 
seemed like some rugged old war lion whose 
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energy and virility more than three score of 
years has not weakened — a man of fabulous 
wealth ; his estates are literally continuous, 
stretching over a vast portion of Hungary. 

He is counsellor to His Majesty the King, 
the head of numerous enterprises both finan- 
cial and charitable and the patron of every- 
thing. 

Only a few years ago Count Zichy decided 
to fit out an expedition into unknown Asia 
in search of the earliest origin of his ancestry. 
He did not fit it out and remain at home to be 
cabled its results. He got on his horse and 
rode himself at the head of it, led it through 
untold hardships and privations, although it 
was one of the most lavishly appointed ven- 
tures that has ever entered Asia. In all he 
has led three of these expeditions into Asia 
and finally discovered the source of his an- 
cestry, bringing back with him a wealth of 
curios which to-day form one of the most im- 
portant private collections of Hungary. 

"And do you know," he said, slapping his 
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knee to emphasize his words as he flung his 
great length into a corner of the divan, " that 
the only square white man I found in that 
dreary God-forsaken desert was an Ameri- 
can!" 

Parliament was about to begin. 

The outer corridors were thronged with 
members talking in groups along the wide 
red-velveted corridors. Here I met the son 
of Kossuth and many other members of 
Parliament, and here too I spent a pleasant 
half-hour with his Excellency the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Wlassics, a cordial, thoughtful, 
earnest man. A man of brains and indefati- 
gable energy. 

Had I been aware during our informal 
chat that a delegation of twenty serious- 
minded Magyars, whom I passed on my way 
out through his Excellency's antechamber, 
had been waiting patiently on the outside of the 
door for my interview to terminate, I confess 
I should have felt no small degree of embar- 
rassment. What I had to say was of no im- 
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portance and theirs was an issue of the ut- 
most. And yet his Excellency received me 
as cordially and with no more trace of haste 
in his manner than had I driven up for a 
chat with him at his country seat. 

My position at least was unique, for I had 
not come to seek an office, protest against a 
bill, talk politics or propose impossible laws. 
I had simply come as a stranger among them, 
not as a critic but as a chronicler of impres- 
sions — impressions of a charming people. 

The corridors presented the appearance 
of an anniversary of some distinguished club. 

Here were all the representative heads of 
political Hungary, — the editors of the lead- 
ing journals, scientists, political economists, 
and men of the world, — smoking and chat- 
ting before the final bell rang to announce 
the session. 

They were an earnest, sturdy, intelligent 
body of gentlemen, who at that time were 
endeavoring with their brains and long hours 
of exhausting work to straighten out a po- 
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litical crisis which each day seemed to weave 
into a worse tangle than the preceding one, 
and which finally culminated a few weeks 
later in one of the unique and impossible 
political situations in the history of Hun- 
gary or any other country. 

The bell has rung, members hurry through 
the corridors, the Parliament of the Mag- 
yars has opened. 

I approach the great hall by way of a 
small back stairway leading to the gallery. 
The semi-circular gallery itself is a flower- 
garden of ladies' hats and brilliant toilettes, 
reporters with their note-books, army offi- 
cers, and the nobility. There is not a seat 
to be had ; men are standing in the back 
peering down into the house over the heads 
of the crowd sitting before them. The ex- 
citement is intense. The floor below is 
filled with the members at their desks; high 
against the opposite wall sits the President 
upon his raised dais — a tall, silent, bearded 
man with a long, stern face ; beside him, on 
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either side, are seated, like a row of judges, 
older men. 

Here is the minister of war; near him the 
minister of state. 

The grave President announces the open- 
ing of the session. The speaker of the day 
launches into his speech; he grows vehement, 
order is called, a pause, and the speech is 
resumed. The air seems to snap and crackle 
with the energy and verve of the speaker. 

I have said the Hungarian is soft in its 
rhythmic cadence. When it is roused in dis- 
cussion and ripped out with the absolute 
conviction of the speaker, it sears and cuts 
deep, like a tongue of flame. 

The speaker fires at the opposition party 
volley after volley. He has long since 
abandoned his notes. He has plenty to say, 
and he hurls it at his opponents with the 
hall-mark of conviction stamped deep into 
every word. One sentence more — a shot that 
went straight and split the bullseye — and the 
room is in a bedlam. Above the din the 
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calm President again calls the house to order. 
When the session finally closes you are 
firmly convinced there will be a riot surging 
through the velvet-carpeted corridors during 
recess. You find them refilled again by the 
members, chatting in the best of humor in 
little groups ; fresh cigars are lighted, stories 
are told. From some corners roars of laughter 
make you wonder whether these could be 
the same men who ten minutes ago were 
antagonizing each other in the heat of dis- 
cussion. Political enemies link arms and 
stroll to luncheon in the buffet, a lady passes 
on the arm of her husband and stops to chat 
with the wife of a general. The day's ses- 
sion will be the topic of the afternoon teas. 
In Budapest politics is the reigning subject 
of society ; it is of the most vital importance 
concerning individual as well as the national 
welfare. 

The Parliament building itself is a gigantic 
Gothic structure built along the water-front 
of the Danube and commanding a superb 
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panoramic view of Buda, the Royal Palace, 
the battlements, and the surrounding moun- 
tains. 

Imagine a brand-new jewel-box of Gothic 
filigree surmounted by a central dome and 
ornamented by delicate spires. Imagine the 
interior of the jewel-box divided into hun- 
dreds of compartments, each one resplendent 
in the most minute and gaily colored Byzan- 
tine decorations and shining in a lavish ex- 
penditure of gold leaf. Enlarge this minia- 
ture jewel coffer a million times until its 
length fronts the Danube to a distance 
equaling the combined length of four ocean 
liners, and its great central dome rises to a 
mighty height above a rotunda shining in 
gold and dazzling in kaleidoscopic color, 
issuing to halls of state with broad stairways 
and galleries supported by pillars of polished 
marbles, with doors of rich mahogany lead- 
ing to rooms whose walls are covered with 
decorative panels by Munkacsy and other 
celebrated Hungarian painters. 
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In short, a building de luxe^ which has 
cost in its lavish construction over eighteen 
millions of florins. 

In the planning of it, Esterhazy, under 
whose direction it was constructed, was in- 
fluenced in a large measure by the Parlia- 
ment building in London, whose general 
eflFect or exterior he tried to reproduce, but 
in its interior the Byzantine and Oriental 
decoration asserted itself, or rather this style 
of decoration is typically Hungarian, for 
these Oriental motives have existed among 
the Magyars for centuries, and in this new 
Parliament building of theirs they have 
faithfully and proudly preserved them. 

The following morning, when I visited 
Parliament I found a cordon of royal police 
surrounding the entrance, and a delegation 
of several hundred peasants ranged in a silent 
and funereal line before the doors. 

The night before they had marched sol- 
emnly through the streets of the city, chant- 
ing a dirge, a thousand strong^— ^a dirge so 
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solemn, so inexpressibly sad and suggestive 
of human suffering, that in itself it seemed 
a sufficient petition to right their woes. 
They had come from their farms and from 
far-off villages in somber dress as one would 
to a funeral, encouraged by the sentiment of 
the opposition party, sleeping in the street, 
or wherever chance found them a bed. 

Hungary had grown so in population that 
it had been proposed to call for an additional 
sixteen thousand men for the army. It was 
to petition an annulment of this forthcoming 
decree that these men and women had come 
to Parliament. It meant to mothers and 
wives that sons and husbands would be 
taken from them. There was nothing of 
the socialistic mob parading in these patient 
people. They sang, as they marched slowly, 
their wail in chorus. I happened to be the 
sole outsider present at the doorway of the 
audience-hall in Parliament the morning 
they were filing out, after being listened to 
by the President and his officials. As the 
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sad procession passed me, I looked into the 
face of each in turn. There was no mur- 
muring of anger; they left with infinite dig- 
nity, silent and respectful, their hats in their 
hands. Had they not accomplished their 
mission, they were at least proud they had 
come. They would come again. As they 
passed out I saw one woman among them, 
a black silk handkerchief about her head and 
tied beneath her chin, which she held high 
in silence. A woman with a strong, white 
face and black eyes staring straight and de- 
fiant through the tears. 

And they did come again. Day after day 
they presented themselves in delegations, and 
sang their solemn wail through the streets, 
and daily, too, the representatives of Parlia- 
ment listened to them, and up to now the 
law has not been passed. 

But there are other edifices equally in- 
teresting. 

The city itself is rich in monumental 
buildings, built with an extravagant con- 
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struction and a solidity that will open the 
eyes of even the Londoner, but to whose 
details, history, position on the city map, and 
cost, I must refer you to that ever precise 
and excellent authority, Mr. Baedecker. 
These chronicles of mine deal with the life 
of the Magyar, and not with the tourist and 
his daily schedule. 

Os Budavara is to Pest what the Bois de 
Boulogne is to Paris, or Hyde Park to 
London. This public park is beautifully cul- 
tivated and kept in excellent condition; 
white swans glide about its little ponds, re- 
flecting their spotless plumage in the glassy 
surface of these artificial miniature lakes 
about whose shores were constructed the 
picturesque buildings of the Exposition of 
1889. 

One of the best of these temporary exhi- 
bition buildings in old Hungarian style has 
been rebuilt upon its site, and is now the 
chateau of a rich nobleman. 

Upon one side of this feathery people's 
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park, with its paths and byways hedged with 
shrubs, thickets of Persian lilacs and shady 
groves of trees, its weeping willows and its 
rustic bridges, lies a great playground 
thronged on Sundays and fete-days by the 
populace and occupied by a small village of 
side shows. 

It is. needless to say that the grass upon 
this section has long since disappeared, and 
that the yellow earth has been hardened and 
polished under the scraping feet of holiday 
thousands. 

In front of these side shows trumpet and 
blare the orchestrions, while the " barker" in 
front shouts to the crowd to enter. 

The "barker" of a Budapest side-show must 
be a linguist. Besides his convincing words 
in Hungarian announcing his wonders, he 
must be able to persuade fluently the Slavok 
peasant and his sweetheart to enter the show. 
Often he is obliged to repeat the same thing 
in German or in Czech. There is no more 
cosmopolitan city in Europe than Budapest. 
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Its multitude, like the land of the Magyars, 
is so mixed that scarcely two people one 
passes in a holiday crowd speak the same 
tongue. 

Among the side shows there is the usual 
complement of carousals, creaking swings, 
peep-hole views of the latest horrors and 
mysteries, small circuses, animal shows, and 
little theaters where dramas and comic 
operas are played, strong men, soubrettes and 
clowns, and things to go up in, turn over in, 
and come down in ; but about all of it there 
is less noise and roar than one finds in the 
bawling-bellowing attractions of Paris or 
Coney Island. 

The language is softer and no one is in a 
hurry ; the very air is balmy ; the cafes adja- 
cent to these side shows under the trees are 
thronged with family parties, with young 
and old Hungarians with their sweethearts, 
and with rugged farmers in top boots smok- 
ing rat-tail cigars, sipping their coffee or 
chatting over milder sirupy drinks, with now 
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and then a glass of plum brandy to warm the 
cockles of the heart. 

The girls about you are pretty; their soft 
brown eyes are slightly almond-shaped, some 
of them so much so that they might easily 
be mistaken for the eyes of a Japanese. 
Their teeth are exquisitely white, their com- 
plexion like a rose tinged with olive. Be- 
sides, they are naturally graceful, even in the 
charming way they use their hands, and again 
you recall the grace of the little Japanese. If 
you have seen the hatless little "trottin" of 
Paris, with her exquisite hair coiled upon her 
head, you will find her Hungarian sister rival- 
ing her in her coiffure. If her hair be black, 
it is blue-black and shining in its richness ; 
if it be auburn it will be tinged with bronze; 
if blonde, a silky shower of gold. Many of 
these peasant girls of all ages and peasant 
women wear embroidered bodices of quaint 
pattern and a short skirt, with often a dozen 
or more petticoats, one over the other, reach- 
ing to their bare knees, for they go about 
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the city shoeless and stockingless. Only on 
gala days do they cover their brown sun- 
burned legs with stockings and shoes — stock- 
ings of their own knitting, of bright cobalt 
blue, and shoes of the ugly type of congress 
gaiters, or high boots that often hide the 
most beautiful of classic feet, unused since 
babyhood to the cramping effect of the latest 
fashionable last. 

The men are for the most part short, thick- 
set and wiry, sunburned to a copper bronze 
from hard-working lives in the fields. They 
walk with a swinging gait in their high 
boots, smoking their long pipes, their square- 
jawed, earnest faces framed by shaggy hair 
and illumined by eyes keen, brilliant, and 
kindly. 

They wear short jackets, gay in embroi- 
dered patterns in bright colors, and em- 
broidered vests studded with silver buttons 
of the most delicate filigree designs, or inlaid 
with flat pearls or semi-precious stones. 

Often they come to town in twos and 
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threes, trudging along with their long staffs, 
dressed in white sheepskin coats flaming in 
embroidery of scarlet and green, their legs 
incased in scarlet leggings, taking along their 
necessary belongings in a bag slung over the 
shoulder ; or a group of bare-legged peasant 
women will pass you walking in the middle 
of the street, their innumerable petticoats, one 
upon the other, bobbing as they walk. 

A peasant cart goes by, a ramshackle affair 
with a cradle-like top of lashed poles, and 
the horse in a rope harness attached to a 
single shaft. Farther on, in the gala throng, 
a peasant bride is promenading in a blue 
satin gown after the wedding. 

Upon many of the street corners market- 
women are sprawled in groups, having camped 
there for the night. 

Easter Sunday the city was brilliant in 
warm sunshine and the broad thoroughfares 
were thronged throughout the day with all 
of Budapest and the surrounding country. 
The peasants had donned their gayest cos- 
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tumes; the vendors of holy water did a thriv- 
ing trade; every one walked in the sun in 
their Easter clothes, the men faultless in new 
suits and patent leather shoes ; while beneath 
many a chic little hat, soft eyes, the eyes of 
a deer, looked into one's own in passing. 
Hungarian women are so purely feminine. 
It is a relief in this age of tailor-made girls 
who acquire a cold clean-cut visage as stiff 
as their starched collars, and whose boudoirs 
resemble the dressing-room in the shooting- 
box of a bachelor. Often in the streets I 
met chanting processions of pilgrims; the 
men in front carrying banners, the women 
loaded with cooking utensils, bedding and 
food for a week or ten days' pilgrimage to a 
distant shrine. 

These are only a few of the hundreds of 
different types one sees daily. 

The Corso, encircling the feathery park, is 
the fashionable driveway which, during the 
afternoon, glitters with smart equipages, 
driven at a rattling pace — four-in-hands, 
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light traps and family carriages, whose coach- 
men, in their military looking uniforms and 
high boots, wear round bolero-like hats, 
with streamers of black ribbon flying in the 
breeze as they dash past you. 

A skeleton dogcart passes, driven by a 
swell known as the sporting type. His 
coal-black teams are in yellow harness, fes- 
tooned in long fringed leather. The gentle- 
man in question, a swarthy, hatchet-faced 
man, with piercing black eyes and cropped 
side whiskers, wears a wide, brown sombrero 
and swathed about him is an orange cad- 
mium blanket with his monogram in large 
type embroidered in the center, while his 
groom, sitting behind him, is uniformed in 
a jacket of broadcloth, studded with round 
silver buttons, which not only trim his coat, 
but continue down the stripe line of each 
leg. 

Mingled with occasional equipages like 
these along the Corso are dozens of perfectly 
appointed turnouts of old families and the 
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nobility, just as you can see in the Bois de 
Boulogne or Hyde Park, for many Hun- 
garian noblemen import their carriages and 
harnesses from England. They do not need 
to import their 
horses, for their 
own blooded 
stock are cele- 
brated theworld 
over. 

Upon this 

fashionable 

thoroughfare, 

separated from 

the world at 

large by an iron 

grille, lies the 

pi^ce de resistance 

of exclusive 

society, the Park Club. I could not help 

noticing how much impressed its exclusive 

members were with their own exclusiveness. 

If it be a sunny afternoon the pretty gar- 
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dens with tennis courts, cozy corners, a 
wealth of flowers, a pretty artificial grotto 
and a cooling fountain surrounding this Re- 
naissance pavilion will be graced by men 
and women of the smart set. 

The grounds are kept in perfect condition. 
The neatly raked gravel walks border formal 
velvety grass plots whose edges seem to have 
been cut by the chefs' cooking molds. 

Could the Renaissance pavilion itself be 
put under a giant magnifying glass it would 
be found as spotless, dustless and well-ordered 
as the movement of a chronometer. 

To the late Baron Atzel Bela is due the 
installation of every detail of its interior. 
He personally collected in England, Ireland 
and Scotland all the rare old silver and ma- 
hogany and in France the damask embroid- 
eries, Napoleonic and Louis XVI furniture 
with which the ball-room and reception- 
rooms are resplendent. 

It is a remarkable collection of old silver 
and mahogany which shines and glitters 
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from every corner of the low-ceiled rambling 
club-rooms upon the ground floor — a costly 
repetition of polished mahogany tables, silver 
candlesticks, old sideboards, coasters, cup- 
boards and teapots, giving somewhat the 
impression of a private sale of family heir- 
looms. 

At the top of a sweeping staircase the ball- 
room and its adjoining suite are filled with 
as exquisite things as the state apartments 
of a King. 

The kitchen is a model of spotless clean- 
liness and as seemingly unused as the kitchens 
of the culinary exhibitions one sees exposed 
behind a dust-proof pane of glass. 

And yet the Park Club is a gem. Every 
detail of its interior even to the smallest ob- 
ject, a salt-cellar or an ash-receiver, is in per- 
fect taste, a pi^ce de musee and veritable. 

This rendezvous of the haut monde is as 
well cared for as the toilettes and lace para- 
sols of the grandes dames who sit there chat- 
ting at the small tables over tea-cups with 
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cultured gentlemen whose family trees have 
reached the ripe age of the cedars of Leba- 
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CHAPTER IV 

Behind Some 

Magyar Footlights 



^ND Mr. Kemendy, the 
c director, in his studio in 
loyal Opera House making 
a rapid sketch of a new color scheme for a 
coming production. Mr. Kemendy's studio 
is filled with a tumbled assortment of inge- 
nious ideas in miniature of all that is seen 
upon the great stage of the Opera, above 
which at the end of an echoing stone corri- 
dor is tucked away from public view the 
workshop of this ingenious, artistic and 
always busy man. 

It is he who directs, designs and invents a 
thousand details in costumes, properties and 
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scenery of a long repertoire of operas. Next 
to this studio is a great rectangular room 
where his ideas are squared up and painted 
to their natural size. 

Three-fourths of a fairy palace was 
pinned down flat to the floor as we entered 
this room, and above our heads hung sus- 
pended by steel wires a nightmare of a 
dragon, oflFduty after a successful run of Sieg- 
fried. Beyond the green-eyed monster hung 
a series of medieval banners of knights errant. 
William the Conqueror, returning with his 
victorious legion, could not have passed be- 
neath a more royally emblazoned display. 

Beyond this "paint-room" we entered a 
series of attic rooms beneath the massive 
roof where all the properties are kept. Talk 
about the attic of our grandfathers or the 
garrets of our wildest childhood dreams 
when we were wont to people them with 
things we read of in the fairy books ! Here, 
in reality, was the castle of Munchausen and 
the palace of Aladdin in one ! 
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Kemendy turned on the electric light. 
The room was piled high with boxes upon 
boxes full of everything under the sun — 
strings of imitation onions, of papier-mache 
fish for Oriental banquets, Egyptian harps, a 
basket for FalstafF, spinning-wheels by the 
dozen, golden ewers and painted viands glued 
to golden services for kingly feasts. Rare 
medieval furniture of ponderous design and 
feather weight, so close an imitation to real 
wood that it needed a rub of the thumb or 
a sharp rap to tell the difference. 

Still another room beyond had been trans- 
formed into a formidable arsenal; rows of 
halberds for the conquering hosts who fought 
and entered the besieged city nightly below 
upon the vast stage, helmets, gauntlets and 
cuirasses hung upon pegs in a systematic 
readiness, as they would have before some 
midnight attack planned by fifteenth-cen- 
tury conspirators, and yet this sinister look- 
ing arsenal was all made from the same 
mixture as the onions and the spinning- 
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wheels. There were, however, a bunch of 
real steel halberds stacked up securely out of 
the way of the rest. These, Kemendy in- 
formed me, he had condemned as dangerous, 
falling perhaps and cutting open a stage war- 
rior's head, or worse, an electric wire and 
causing a fire. 

In direct communication with these prop- 
erty rooms is an elevator upon which the ac- 
cessories are carried below, and through a 
crack in which I could see from a dizzy 
height of five stories the floor of the stage 
below. 

The Royal Opera House is a splendid 
Renaissance building, designed by Nicholas 
Ybl and constructed between the years 
1875 ^^^ 1884 at a cost of three millions of 
florins. I was especially struck with the 
good taste which characterized its rich in- 
terior. Its auditorium, with its three tiers of 
boxes, is a mass of dull gold stencil, relieved 
by delicate Renaissance designs in color, sur- 
mounted by a superb chandelier hanging 
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from a richly frescoed ceiling. There is not 
a garish note throughout its interior. The 
sweep of the great stairway leading to the 
fr)yer is especially graceful, and the foyer it- 
self — paneled in gold, with its restful fres- 
coes and adjoining alcove promenoir in tur- 
quoise blue, gold and carved walnut — is 
refined and charming. 

The opera begins at seven, as do all theaters 
in Budapest. The prices of opera seats are 
cheap : one dollar sixty in the orchestra ; the 
majority of the people who go cannot pay 
more and many of these only go once a 
month. 

The Royal Opera loses at least half a 
million of florins a year, which deficiency is 
paid by the government ; for the house can- 
not take in more than two thousand and 
seven hundred florins a night ; and the salaries 
of the singers are disproportionately high. 

One sees very few ladies in the boxes in 
low neck and still fewer men in evening 
dress. Many of the latter carry their opera 
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glasses like field glasses slung over their 
shoulder by a yellow strap, so that you never 
can tell when you meet him whether a man 
is coming from the races or going to the 
opera. The general get-up is much the 
same. 

The stage of the Royal Opera, with its 
unique hydraulic mechanism known as the 
"Asphalea'' system, was to me a revelation. 
The stage itself is cut up in rectangular sec- 
tions. Each section is upheld by two colossal 
steel shafts like those in an hydraulic eleva- 
tor. These sections can be lowered, raised 
to stage level, or elevated above level of stage, 
serving as bridges, or inclined sideways or on 
end for horse runways, mountain roads, etc. ; 
in fact, the entire stage can be rolled in uni- 
son like a table top or inclined at any angle. 
Besides the great shafts supporting the vari- 
ous sections of the stage, there are rows of 
steel shafts on either side of the stage for the 
lowering and raising of drops and wings. 
This entire system is worked by the chief 
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engineer's levers from his signal box high up 
in the flies. During the performance of Car- 
men, Mr. Kemendy and the secretary, Mr. 
Fai, gave me the freedom of the stage, 
Kemendy leading the way down an iron 
stairway at the bottom of which a group of 
ballet girls were talking. He ushered me over 
the intermediate flooring to the brink of the 
great pit containing the dangerous looking 
machinery. Down, down, below me a distance 
of three stories, I saw the great steel shafts in 
their sheaths and beside them, as if looking 
down into the engines of an ocean liner, the 
great pumps that moved them. 

No one is allowed upon this intermediate 
flooring — with the exception of the narrow 
passageway for the chorus, protected by an 
iron rail — except the second engineer, who 
stands by his lever waiting for the signals 
from the chief engineer above. 

Now the ballet has begun above us, the 
tramp of dancing feet is deafening, the chorus 
adds to the din. 
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" Follow me closely,' ' said Kemendy, as we 
crawled among the machinery of this super- 
structure, and stopping before a small trap he 
showed me where a stage hand had stepped 
upon it a year 
ago at a moment 
when it was un- 
locked, had fal- 
len through and 
was instantly 
killed ; for he 
struck in a heap 
upon a labyrinth 
of steel pistons 
and cogwheels 
three stories 
below. 

, , _ MORNING REHEARSAL 

J ust as he nn- 
ished speaking a gong rang and the second 
engineer pulled his lever. I could hear the 
water spurt from the casings of the great 
shaft and the pistons wheeze and groan 
beneath the section upon which I was stand- 
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ing. Kemendy rose slowly into Spain among 
happy dancing senoritas, while I as slowly 
and grimly descended into Hell, passing a 
section of Mephisto's inferno on my way. 

"Keep still!" Kemendy shouted to me 
from above. 

I clutched the railing, braced myself 
against the creepy chill that had attacked 
my spinal column and riveted my eyes upon 
the beautiful lady singing a top C far above 
me. Finally I found myself several stories 
below still intact upon this scenic elevator 
from which I stepped, groping my way be- 
tween two winged lions of Nineveh who 
guarded, for want of a better place, a rocky 
pass in the mountains upon whose painted 
sides had reverberated a few seconds before 
the applause of an enthusiastic audience. 

It was all the more astonishing to find in 
this far-away city this wonderful stage, which 
has but two duplicates existing using the 
same system — one in Vienna and one in the 
Auditorium in Chicago. 
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One must study a ballet rehearsal to ap- 
preciate the incessant hard work it requires 
to become a dancer. 

Carmen and the robbers were still asleep 
in their lodgings when I climbed the stairs 
of the Royal Opera at nine thirty the next 
morning and found the mattre de ballety 
Signor Nicholas Guerra, in his room pre- 
paring for rehearsal. The gloomy corridors 
leading to it echoed with the chatter of chil- 
dren coming out of their dressing-room,s — 
dozens of little tots in a variegated assort- 
ment of short skirts and pink cotton tights. 
Down an adjoining corridor a bevy of older 
girls gossiped. Often one would stop to 
fluff out her short tulle skirt, to readjust her 
simple low-neck bodice or to arrange her 
hair in a tighter coil; another to stretch the 
muscles of her calves or to relace her satin 
slippers. Nine-tenths of those that hurried by 
me were pretty : one passes whose dark skin 
is like a gypsy. The average Hungarian 
girl is prettier ofl^ the stage than she is on, 
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for no make-up can rival her complexion 
or the soft brilliancy of her eyes. Dressing- 
room doors were opened and shut by hurry- 
ing dancers. Periodically the corridors rang 
with a burst of melody from the rehearsal 
in the chorus room beneath. 

There was yet five minutes before re- 
hearsal, during which the mattre de ballet and 
myself talked eagerly of America, he having 
spent many years there training the ballets of 
some of our best spectacular productions. 

He wore a short Norfolk jacket of gray 
flannel buttoned tight at the throat, gray 
flannel trousers and heelless canvas shoes. 
One had but to see him move to know that 
he was master of what he taught. 

"It took me ten years of constant work to 
learn my profession,'* he said to me, **and I 
cannot transform a pupil into a finished 
danseuse in less than six — six at least,'' he 
repeated, — "and even then she must be thor- 
oughly fitted to dance by her temperament, 
her inborn grace and her physique." 
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work, and during it the tnattre de ballet 
worked as hard as the rest ; his eyes detected 
a false step, a wrong inclination of the head, 
a meaningless gesture or a false curve of an 
instep or the poise of a little finger as quickly 
as an orchestra leader detects a discordant 
note among his men. Throughout the re- 
hearsal I saw nothing but a cheerful willing- 
ness on the part of the pupils to learn. They 
were thoroughly interested in their career, 
and as for the little girls, the infant class, 
they seemed to regard it as fun for them to 
dance. And to grow up a part of the ensemble 
of the Royal Opera was, I am sure, of much 
more importance in their minds than had 
been their prize at school. 

Among the serious theaters of Pest the 
" Nemseti Szinhaz " (the National Theater) 
stands preeminent. It is the Comedie Fran- 
^aise of Budapest. 

This fine old playhouse, which the Hun- 
garians hold in esteem, pride and reverence, 
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has played not only an important part in the 
cultural life of the city but in its political life 
as well. From its stage during the Revolu- 
tion the orators and poets of Hungary pro- 
claimed their ideas of liberty. 

The theater itself was erected in 1 8 3 1 by 
the joint efforts of the people of Budapest. 
To-day, like the Royal Opera, it is subsidized 
by the government. 

There are many men and women upon the 
Hungarian stage whose histrionic ability is 
equal to the best to be found upon the 
French or English-American stage. 

I witnessed a performance of "A Fold" 
(The Earth), a strong play of Hungarian 
domestic life all the more poignant and in- 
tensely interesting to the Magyar, as it repre- 
sents an actual present crisis in Hungary, 
where the shrewd gentry are crowding out 
not only the nobleman and his possessions, 
but even prove themselves many times 
shrewder than the Jew. 

During the play I met upon its historic 
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stage its charming company of players. And 
here again I must repeat a sincere and hos- 
pitable Magyar welcome, and mention a 
gracious lady, an artist whom all Hungary 
has honored for many a year, Madame Marie 
Jasai, a finished tragedienne of the old school. 
Her greeting to me was only a reflex of her 
own sincere and generous nature. 

"You must see our beautiful country to 
know Hungary," said rnadame. "Now I 
tell you what we shall do. I shall gather 
together some old friends and we will all go 
on a little picnic." 

And madame gave a final touch to her 
make-up as her cue was called, and turn- 
ing to me with the modesty characteristic of 
all true genius said: 

" Remember, not a word of me in your 
book. Ah, yes; perhaps, during the best of 
my career," she said with a touch of sadness 
in her voice, "but now my work is over, 
quite over, you must speak of those who are 
in their prime." 
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And so, dear lady, forgive me if I have 
transgressed, but I have seen you play Zsuzsa 
in "A Fold" and again Goneril in "King 
Lear," and both you did honor. 

One who has had the pleasure of seeing the 
King Lear of one of Hungary's foremost 
actors, Imre Szacsvay, w^ill recall it as a superb 
characterization of the mad king. Mr. 
Szacsvay is an actor of rare power and, rarer 
still, has that gift of obliterating his own per- 
sonality and never leaving a trace of one 
character in another. 

Emilia Markus, Gal. Ujhazi, Emma Delli, 
and that naive ingenue, Irma Torok, are 
among those who sustain the standard in 
comedy and tragedy of the National Theater, 
where under the management of its director, 
Mr. Alexander Somlo, it produces not only 
many of the works of Hungarian playwrights 
but the best classics of the French and Eng- 
lish stage. 

The Nepszinhaz (People's Theater) is the 
home of musical farce comedies and comic 
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operas. It has a comfortable and spacious 
auditorium, seating two thousand persons, 
with a frescoed ceiling by Maurice Than. 
Here I saw the English extravaganza, " The 
Chinese Honeymoon," elaborately staged and 
excellently given in Hungarian with that 
popular mascotte Kuri Clara in the princi- 
pal r6le. 

There is scarcely a comic opera existing 
with us whose posters do not bear the line 
" A bevy of pretty chorus girls ! " Here 
there were dozens of them unadvertised and 
whose beauty stood the test of a closer scru- 
tiny behind the scenes. 

The Comedy Theater of Budapest, the 
Vigszinhaz, is a richly appointed playhouse 
in Baroque style. It is as perfect as the best 
of modern taste and comfort can make it. 

But there are smaller theaters. The Vars- 
zinhaz or Fortress Theater in Buda is a 
smaller playhouse with an unpretentious ex- 
terior and a smaller stage. Both the com- 
panies of the Royal Opera and the National 
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Theater play here upon certain fixed days 
of the week. Besides these , there are two 
summer theaters: the Fovarosi Arena, where 
a good provincial company plays, and the 
Varosliget in the town park, where local 
farces are given. 

The most important music hall in Pest is 
the Fovarosi establishment. Its smoky audi- 
torium is filled with little tables crowded 
nightly and its promenoir with demi-mon- 
dairies^ mostly without their hats. 

The fashionable theatrical season is from 
October to Easter. Here as in Paris there 
are no orchestras in the theaters except in 
musical productions. 

The productions have short runs, twenty 
consecutive representations being considered 
a great success. 

Another music hall is the Folie Caprice. 
Its small auditorium is packed nightly with 
a smart audience composed of a sprinkling 
of society, army officers, the chic of the demi- 
mondaines^ journalists and bachelors. 
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The Folie Caprice is celebrated for its 
roaring travesties, cleverly written and played 
with a broad license by an excellent small 
company. These short plays are interspersed 
with vaudeville numbers. The farces here 
are satires against the Jews or Germans 
played by Jewish comedians in Hungarian. 

Above the Folie Caprice is a garish cafe 
with a good gypsy band — frequented after 
midnight by demi-mondaines — like the cafe 
adjoining the Fovarosi establishment. 

There are scores of cheaper cafe concerts 
with second-class burlesque shows. One in 
the heart of the Jewish quarter gives nightly 
Hebrew vaudeville played by Polish Jews in 
the language and costumes of their ancestors. 
There are, too, dozens of cafes in Budapest 
where the life begins at midnight and which 
are crowded from midnight to daylight with 
an assortment of all classes and conditions of 
the demi-monde. Budapest after midnight 
is a wide-open town and as polyglot as a 
Sultan's harem, but all this is under a more 
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perfect organization by its municipal authori- 
ties and a more efficient, unbribable police 
than any city I know of in Europe. 

The only highway robbers I encountered 
were in the heart of the Jewish quarter in a 
cafe. 

I entered this cafe alone very late one 
night. An itinerant gypsy band were half 
asleep over their fiddles in one corner; in 
another snored a big brute of a mattre 
d'hbtely and lounging near him were three 
equally husky looking waiters, the patron, 
his wife and two gypsy waitresses. It was 
an odd collection. A narrow winding flight 
led to a ball-room above. I became inter- 
ested in this robber band. I invited them 
ajl to the ball-room above and offisred them 
white wine and sandwiches. The gypsies 
played for me their best czardas, and I gath- 
ered from the jargon of the rest that they 
were glad to meet an American. All went 
well until I happened to glance at the end 
of the long table around which we were all 
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sitting. My eye was attracted to the end of 
the table cloth. It was spread over something 
on a nearby chair. I lifted it up and dis- 
covered three quarts of a special brut cham- 
pagne and three quarts of Burgundy, all with 
their corks drawn ! It is the custom in 
these places to mix red wine with cham- 
pagne. Bill thirty-three guldens ! Since I 
had not ordered it, I ri^fused to pay. The 
row was on. The patrv;h and his wife and 
the gypsies fled down the narrow winding 
flight of stairs, leaving me behind the table 
with the shutters of the windows barred, the 
door locked and the mattre d' hotel and his 
three brigands in front of me menacing me 
in three diflferent languages, Polish, Hun- 
garian and German, none of which I could 
speak a word, but which I knew meant 
"hands up! including all articles of value." I 
informed them in plain English that they 
could remain where they were until there 
was good skating in Hades, but what I had 
not ordered I would not settle for. 
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For five hours I held my fort back of that 
table ; during which time they threatened, 
stormed and menaced, but they did not touch 
me. To hit a man costs dearly in Europe. 
My captors finally compromised on half the 
amount and unlocked the door leading to 
the stairs. A ray of sunshine illumined the 
dusty steps, and the street below rumbled 
with the passing traffic of the day. 

It was my inning now. I dined that 
night with half a dozen Hungarian friends, 
a captain and two lieutenants of the army, 
one of Budapest's most skillful young sur- 
geons, a Baron and a Count. 

When they all learned what had hap- 
pened, they boiled with rage; that I, an 
American, their friend, had been treated thus 
at the hands of those dogs seemed beyond 
their comprehension. 

" We will go up there all of us after din- 
ner," said the captain, "and you will see a 
diflferent state of affairs." 

At nine we went to the cafe. The place 
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was crowded, the gypsies were in the middle 
of a dreamy waltz and my brigands were 
serving. The burly ruffian who passed under 
the title of mattre d' hotel was standing near 
the door as we entered. When he recognized 
me and then my escort he turned a sickly 
green, while the two waiters bolted for a 
rear door and the music stopped. You should 
have heard the shaky apologies of the trem- 
bling proprietor and his wife under the rattling 
fire of plain Hungarian as she is spoken from 
my friends; you should have seen, too, the 
chief of the brigands wiping cold sweat from 
his oily neck and observed at your leisure 
the hysterical exit of the two gypsy wait- 
resses and the sudden and mysterious disap- 
pearance of the gypsy band. The rout was 
complete. 

At ten the next morning we were the 
guests in the private office of the chief of 
Royal Police. He received us graciously, 
and while my friends were explaining this 
late outrage to his Excellency, the gentleman 
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whose word was law made a mental inventory 
of my veracity. He sat heavily in his chair ; 
his short cropped hair bristled ; his keen gray 
eyes seemed to bore through one. Evidently 
he was satisfied as to the truth of the situa- 
tion, and raising his hand to interrupt any 
further explanation he half rose from his 
chair and asked us to be seated. Then he 
touched a bell smothered in a litter of re- 
ports and two armed orderlies saluted in front 
of his desk. Scribbling a short note in pen- 
cil upon a small pad, he handed the memor- 
andum to the nearest guard, who saluted and 
wheeling with his mate left the room. 

** Will you explain to the American gentle- 
man,'' said his Excellency quietly, "that I re- 
gret he has been the victim of so unpleasant 
an experience in our city and that the money 
which has been extorted from him shall be 
returned to him.'' 

The next morning I passed the cafe of the 
robber band. The place was closed and the 
seal of the law glistened upon the door. 
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With Some 

Gypsies at Fdcz 

1HAVE just had a note from 
the Colonel," said my friend 
the painter, Burchard de Bel- 
avary Istvan. " He is expect- 
ing us at Vacz Sunday, He 
won't take no for an answer. 
Just wait until you meet the good Colonel; 
he is all a colonel ought to be and a thor- 
oughbred besides," 

The painter is not only my friend; he is 
an old pal of mine. That is why I seldom 
call him by the entire length of his Hun- 
garian name. I call him Bill. 

Sunday morning dawned sparkling in sun- 
shine. The streets of Pest were gay with 
the gala costumes of peasants in for a holi- 
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day. At nine we slipped out of the hooded 
railroad shed into the sunny green country 
en route for Vacz. An hour later we de- 
scended at the small station of our destina- 
tion and found the Colonel's carriage waiting 
for us. His soldierly coachman prompt to 
the second clapped his heels together and 
saluted as we took our seats. Then he 
jumped upon his box, cracked his whip, 
spoke to the pair of sleek, long-tailed mares 
shining like seals and we went rattling off 
through the narrow streets of the quaint, 
low-roofed, whitewashed town, in the di- 
rection of our host's house. 

Turning sharply we dashed into a narrow 
lane, blocked at its end by a massive wooden 
gate, to a stockade, over the top of which 
bristled a row of trees. 

"In a minute you will see the Colonel," 
said Bill ; " he will be standing to receive us 
just fifteen paces measured from his door- 
way." We were in a smart trot now and 
not two rods from the closed gate. There 
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was no one in sight to open it and yet the 
mares did not slacken their speed. A second 
later a cavalry orderly behind the heavy 
barrier swung open the gate and we entered 
the most restful of gardens. Before the door 
of a rambling old mansion half smothered 
in roses and clinging vines stood the Colonel 
to greet us. Over six feet tall, his hair 
tinged with gray, his features bronzed by a 
long life of exposure at all hours and in all 
kinds of weather, his figure clean-cut and 
erect — a soldier and a disciplinarian from 
his fatigue cap to his polished spurs, a man 
whom men obeyed and loved; for from his 
gray eyes twinkled that desirable quality, 
kindliness and good fellowship, and from 
their depths sound judgment. 

"Didn't I tell you," said Bill, "he would 
be waiting for us just fifteen paces from his 
door?" 

The Colonel wrung our hands in a hearty 
welcome, and as he ushered us into his charm- 
ing home, I could not help making computa- 
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tion of the distance from where we had first 
espied our host to his threshold. Bill was 
right. I doubt if he was six inches out of 
the way. The Colonel spoke perfect Eng- 
lish. Through the cool rooms of this Hun- 
garian home, our host led the way to 
another garden in the rear skirted by a low 
stone balustrade. Behold! We were upon 
the very edge of the Danube, widening into 
a peaceful bay. Blue at last, beneath a dome 
of turquoise and calm as death save for the 
lazy cadence of its rippling edge against a 
pebbly shore. 

Dotted here and there to the right and 
left slept tiny islands, the cool nests of 
fluttering birds, and far away across the 
placid surface of this river lake spread green 
lowlands, and beyond them long spits of 
marshland and wavy rice-beds, and beyond 
all this zigzagged up through the summer 
haze mountains of amethyst — peaks of violet 
gray and burnished jade. 

Little fishes dimpled the surface of limpid 
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turquoise a rod from shore. White clouds 
boiled up in the east. A blue heron rose lazily 
from a nearby cove, trailing its long legs. 

Here, too, the peasant women came to 
bathe naked, young and old. It needed 
only the mountain of Fujiyama to make 
this Magyar paradise thoroughly Japanese. 

About a round table beneath the trees we 
sat and talked over a refreshing bottle of 
wine, pale as topaz and cool as a mountain 
spring and bearing upon its cobwebbed sides 
the monogram of our host, his coronet and 
the age of its slumber. 

Half an hour later, the Colonel having ex- 
cused himself to attend to an inspection of 
his men, we were galloping over the broad 
green land in his carriage in search of a 
gypsy camp, the shining mares seemingly 
as interested in search as we were. Luncheon 
was at one, and if we were to find any gypsies 
in the meantime we had little time to lose. 

Our route lay across a rolling land waving 
in grain fields. Leaving these we went sail- 
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ing and bouncing over the undulating green 
turf at a gallop. 

There is a bit of savagery in the Magyar 
horse; he seems scarcely to touch the ground 
and to enjoy the very sport of running. 
Half a dozen miles further on, at the edge 
of a w^ood, we reined up in front of a 
cluster of curious tent-like mounds. They 
w^ere the entrances to the wine-cellars of the 
neighboring peasantry. Before one stood a 
barefooted man with a green glazed jug in 
his hand, his little son beside him. He greeted 
us and insisted upon sharing with us his 
wine. Here was the true Magyar, the man 
of the flatlands whom the Count told me 
shook hands with the King. 

Poor as a rat and barefooted, yet hospi- 
table as a prince with what he had. Here, 
indeed, was the first man in his circumstances 
I had met in Europe who did not expect pay- 
ment for what he offered and who would have 
been insulted. Bill assured me, had I offered 
it to him. Weshookhandsaswelefthim. He 
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seemed happy that he had had the good luck 
that morning to give to a stranger, and as 
we drove off I saw him swinging his hat above 
his shock of brown hair until he vanished 
behind a bend in the road. 

Farther on we entered a small low-roofed 
farm village, each house within it spotless 
in whitewash and gay in a broad dado of 
pink, blue or apple-green paint running above 
the low banking of earth about the founda- 
tions which served as a protection against 
severe cold in winter. 

Many of the small windows which illu- 
mined the quaint interiors to these houses 
were shining in varnished woodwork ; often 
bright flowers flamed in pots upon the sills. 

Before one of these homes a tall peasant 
girl stood in the sunlight against the dazzling 
white wall. She wore an embroidered * 

corselet cut low at the neck, blue stockings, 
and her innumerable petticoats reached to her 
knees. Her arms were bare and encircled 
with bracelets. H^r hair, which was blue- 
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black and reached nearly to her knees, was 
plaited in a single heavy braid, into which 
she had interwoven blue, green and scarlet 
ribbons, the ends of which she was busily 
occupied in tying as we approached. 

Her complexion was bronzed by the sun, 
and as she stood adorning herself for the 
Sunday dance, proud, tall, strong and naively 
indifferent to our passing, her whole manner 
resembled the most flattering portraits of 
Hiawatha ; for in feature and movement she 
had much of the proud Indian maiden about 
her, while in color she was as brilliant in her 
gala dress as a Chinese mandarin in his robe 
of state. Her ' cobalt blue stockings, her 
embroidered petticoats, her long Indian-like 
braid with its gay ribbons, her bodice and 
her bronzed arms glittering in silver jewelry, 
all shone against the white wall. It was as 
if a barrel of gems had been spilled in the 
sun. 

She turned her black eyes calmly upon us 
as she tied the ends of the scarlet, the blue, 
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and the green ribbons ; then smiled saucily, 
half closing her eyes. 

Some day I am going back to that village. 

Farther down the single street a group of 
farmers in their high boots and best Sunday 
black sat in the shadow of a white porch. 
We asked them if there was a gypsy camp 
near their village. 

"Yes," they replied; "a camp had been 
there for a week, but these gypsies had stolen 
a hog last night and they had driven them 
off. But," they added, " there was a camp 
about five miles south of them unless they 
had gone." One of their number said he had 
driven his cattle by them only yesterday. 

So off we went at a gallop to find them. 
Down a wood road, up a lane and along the 
banks of a stream where herds of reddish- 
brown pigs grunted, rooted and slept guarded 
by a small yellow cur, and two men who un- 
covered their heads as we passed and whose 
small round eyes peered at us wistfully like 
the eyes of their swine. 
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For another mile this sandy road was sen- 
tineled by a row of giant poplars. Beyond 
these the road continued in excellent con- 
dition as are many of the highways through- 
out Hungary. Here upon a marshy flat- 
land a brown-legged girl and her baby sister 
were herding a flock of geese. 

It was a perfect morning, full of crisp ex- 
hilarating sunshine, tempered with that pe- 
culiar soft, dry Oriental breeze, a breeze that 
seems to rest one's nerves. 

Again we went bouncing over the rolling 
grassy plain, and presently we caught sight of 
a low cluster of hovels away to the left. 

" There they are," said Bill, and he gave 
an order to our driver in Hungarian. 

It was the camp, and as we drew nearer a 
score of gypsies swarmed out of their thatched 
hovels. The whole camp was astir as we 
swung at full gallop around it and reined up 
a few rods distant in front of one of the huts. 
I looked at our magic horses ; they seemed as 
dry and as fresh as when we left the Colonel. 
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Leaving our carriage, Bill took with him 
the whip to keep off a lot of snarling curs 
who were being sworn at by the gypsies to 
keep still at our approach, and, if necessary, 
to keep at a safe distance for the most part 
the filthiest, craftiest and most savage look- 
ing lot of people it has ever been my good 
fortune to meet. They have left an impres- 
sion upon my mind and upon my sense of 
the picturesque far more indelible than they 
did upon the plates of my camera that re- 
corded them pictorially only. 

The first gypsy who greeted us as we en- 
tered this nomad camp was the young chief, 
a pure-blooded savage as handsome as sin, as 
reserved and dignified as an Indian at a coun- 
cil of war, over six feet in height and as 
straight as a young pine. His dark, copper- 
colored features were clean cut and shone 
in the sun like bronze. His eyes, deep set 
above his high cheek-bones, were slightly 
almond shaped, jet black and as sly as a 
leopard's ; his teeth as white as peeled almonds. 
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His oily black hair hung about his shoulders. 
That portion of it which grew in the middle 
of his forehead he had knotted into a bunch, 
and the finer hair upon the top of his head, 
which he wore combed back straight, 
waved in the breeze. He wore a linen 
blouse-like jacket of homespun, the sleeves 
of which were gathered close to the wrists 
in a ruffle. 

Below his waist hung a long shirt-like 
apron of the same material, and his feet were 
encased in boots. 

Behind him came an old chief, his long 
gray hair flying, yelling hoarsely and swing- 
ing an adze above his head. He stepped in 
front of us, grinned, jumped in the air, swung 
his heavy adze again and sunk it deep in the 
earth between his naked toes. Then he 
unbuttoned his shirt at the neck, pulled it 
over his bare back, swung his adze thrice 
with a shout about his head, and burying its 
keen edge in a log, stood before us, stripped 
to the waist. 
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He was a giant in strength and despite the 
swarthiness of his features his skin was white. 
His arms and chest were herculean and yet 
this old gypsy had lived seventy years and 
was, to boot, somewhat wrong in his head. 

The rest of the camp crowded around us 
in a circle,half naked, gray-haired old women, 
their skins wrinkled like parchment dried in 
the sun. 

Young wives of fifteen, bare-legged and 
nude, with the exception of a short open 
jacket of linen and a ragged petticoat. 

Many of these girls were pretty and carried 
their dusky swallow heads proudly, moving 
their lithe bodies with the easy grace of a 
savage. Their black eyes shone as bright as 
a snake's, and when they smiled, they showed 
their pretty white teeth. The hands of a few 
of these favorites were covered with barbaric 
silver rings. Some wore heavy bracelets upon 
their brown ankles and large rings of beaten 
silver in their ears. 

Not a few of them past girlhood, which 
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is equal to middle age among gypsy women, 
had grown ugly, besotted and fat. 

Dogs growled at us from beneath ram- 
shackle carts despite the jargon whirled at 
them by their owners. 

Naked babies swarmed about our feet. 
Many of the little girls were beautiful, with 
soft black eyes that looked at you as wistfully 
as a deer's. In the heat of summer, children, 
and even girls of fifteen, go about the camp 
nude. 

These gypsy hovels are thrown together 
with whatever the camp ground, when these 
nomads strike it, affords: old fence-rails and 
cut saplings serve for the framework, which 
is roofed and covered with a rough thatch- 
ing of straw; a black hole suffices for the 
single entrance to a filthy interior, reeking 
with grease, smoke, old bedding and odds 
and ends. A gypsy will eat fresh meat if he 
can steal it, but if a cow or a neighboring 
hog dies of old age or worse it is all "meat** 
for these Tziganes. 
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Before one hut a mother proudly showed 
me her naked baby. It lay upon its back in 
the sun in its cradle, a flat oblong dish hewn 
from a log. I have seen babies in civiliza- 
tion brought up on food "put up in her- 
metically sealed jars by expert chemists in 
our own laboratory and acknowledged by 
leading physicians to be free from impuri- 
ties" who did not look one-eighteenth as 
healthy as that baby did in its log cradle. 
Besides, this baby laughed. It seemed to be 
its sole language, and a baby who laughs 
has, I think, a good start in life. There are 
so many old ones who have forgotten how. 

About the camp a few horses grazed while 
the enclosure formed by the hovels was lit- 
tered with the debris of their camp-fires — 
bottomless cook-pans, bits of harness, the 
worn-out and unusable. These we met 
were woodworking gypsies, hewing with 
their adzes bowls and tubs out of logs. 
Others as horse-traders make a shrewd live- 
lihood. Others are cave-dwellers; many 
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families among them have lived in the same 
cave for fifty years. Many more are brick- 
makers, making bricks as they made them 
among the ancients. 

Both Esterhazy and the Archduke Joseph 
have tried to civilize the gypsies, building 
villages for their accommodation and giving 
each one a house and garden. All these ex- 
periments of theirs have failed, the gypsies 
deserting these ready-made settlements after 
staying a short while. Often the whole tribe 
would steal characteristically away in the 
night and resume their nomad life again. 

And yet a few have become settled, living 
in low whitewashed houses upon the out- 
skirts of Vacz. 

After lunching with our host we found a 
settlement of some fifty houses occupied by 
these settled gypsies. They swarmed out 
to greet us, as had their more savage kin. 
One old woman, bent and grizzled like the 
Witch of Endor, leaned upon her staff and 
pointed with her skinny finger to the house 
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in which lived Rosa the village beauty. 
Many of the young girls who crowded 
around us were exceedingly pretty, and 
dressed in their Sunday best, adorned with 
their silver jewelry, with a rose in their 
black hair; but it was Rosa to whom Bill 
and I awarded the prize : a saucy little bru- 
nette with an olive skin, big, velvety-black 
eyes, with teeth like pearls, and dressed in a 
freshly ironed frock, with a scarlet shawl about 
her shoulders. Her hair decked in flowers, 
her olive neck strung with beads and her 
little feet encased in white lace stockings and 
black high-heeled slippers, she was thor- 
oughly Spanish in type. Rosa must have 
been the daily cause of more trouble, in- 
sane jealousy and hopeless despair among her 
legions of rival lovers than could be chroni- 
cled in ten complete volumes and an appen- 
dix. 

We then returned to the Colonel's. 

Opposite his house and tucked upon the 
green bank of the river is a group of houses, 
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a cafe and a dancing-floor. In Hungarian 
the name of this village is "Hell." 

Faintly over the glassy w^ater floated the 
czardas from this Arcadian inferno and the 
laughter of the dancers. A fat little steamer 
plies betw^een it and Vacz, tow^ing behind it 
a barge loaded vv^ith the wagons and teams 
of the peasantry. 

At six we were waiting at the wharf of 
Vacz for the day boat from Vienna to Pest. 
I saw the water boil a few yards from the 
shore and what I first thought to be the head 
of a man swimming emerged from the water. 
Then a black monster rolled to the surface, 
sending with a swirl of its tail a great ring 
undulating to shore; then the thing sank as 
suddenly as it had appeared. It was one of 
those mammoth river catfish which inhabit 
the Danube, where many have been taken 
weighing over a hundred pounds and which 
one sees daily upon the marble slabs of the 
fish-market of Pest. 

Two funnels now trailed their smoke 
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from a broad side-wheeler around a distant 
bend. It was our boat, and we said good-bye 
reluctantly to the good Colonel, to Vacz, to 
our gypsies and to a memorable day. 

A few minutes more and we were gliding 
down the glassy Danube. I could still see 
the glint of the Colonel's sword, now a mere 
speck, as he waved good-bye to us from the 
little wharf. The river swam like molten 
gold illumined by the dying sun; the cool, 
green shores slipped by us in the twilight, 
and beyond them lay the undulating blue 
mountains ; some ducks splashed from a rich 
bed at the end of a feathery island. Now 
we passed queer, Japanese-looking water- 
mills built high upon piles some three hun- 
dred yards from shore where the current ran 
the strongest. To these the peasants came 
with their grain to be ground. Little fairy 
lights gleamed from them now as a warn- 
ing to the steamers. 

Other lights beamed from the windows 
of small settlements and from some of these 
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farm-houses floated the music of the gypsies. 
Odd barge-like fishing-boats lay moored in 
the stream, their prows fashioned like the 
neck and scroll of a violin, their cabin 
doors ornamented by life-sized paintings of 
the Virgin. 

We glided past the Marguerite Island, 
and beneath the black span of the great 
bridge Pest and Buda now lay before us 
like a fairy city glittering in jewels of light. 
Back of this blanket of stars loomed the 
rugged battlementsandpalisadesof Buda, and 
far away and beyond stretched like a dusky 
sea the great plains of the Magyars, the land of 
sadness, the land of welcome and of plenty. 
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CHAPTER VI 



After Midnight 
with the Tziganes 

HE cafes and coffee- 
houses of Budapest arc 
unique. Some of them 
have literally not closed their doors in twenty 
years ; and hundreds of others (for they are 
as thick in Pest and Buda as saloons in New 
York) put their lights out long after the milk- 
man has made his rounds. The Hungarian 
coffee-house is not as chic and attractive as the 
Parisian cafe, despite the fact that many of 
them are lavishly decorated and resplendent 
in majolica tiling, like the coffee-house 
"Japan" or the "New York," extravagantly 
done in marble, fresco and brass, or staid, 
conservative and well-smoked old coffee- 
houses like the "Fiume." Budapest is full 
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of them ; they are at every corner and at 
every turn. Each has its different clientele; 
and each in itself is unique in its atmosphere. 
They are the public clubs of the people. 
About their cold marble-topped tables the 
whole city spends a very large portion of its 
day, sitting for hours over cards, transacting 
business, meeting friends or poring over the 
files of newspapers. 

In Budapest there is plenty of time to do all 
this — to gamble, to play chess and check- 
ers — and the coffee-house is the most com- 
fortable, the cheapest and the most convenient 
place to do it in. 

The coffee itself is throughout the city 
perfect, but only a Hungarian who is seasoned 
with it from his youth up can stand many 
cups of it a day. They drink it with as little 
regard for its effects as the Germans do beer, 
and smoke cigarettes and cigars thrust into 
paper holders with goose-quill stems ad libi- 
tum in the meantime. 

Many of these coffee-houses during busy 
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hours are filled to overflowing, reeking in 
smoke and stifling hot ; whole families sit 
chatting contentedly in this atmosphere for 
hours. From hundreds of them at night 
drone and surge the music of the Tziganes. 
There are small bands made up of a quar- 
tet of violins and a cymballum, and there 
are big bands containing two cymballums, 
three bass viols, three clarinets and a dozen 
violins. Many of these bands are celebrated 
and some of the most celebrated ones play 
nightly in the smallest and most unpreten- 
tious coffee-houses. It was in one of these 
that I heard Racz Laczi play. There is 
savagery in his music, in his devilish snap 
virility and fire. There is the forest wind 
hidden within his black violin, the cry of 
pain, the crash of thunder ; again he will 
draw from his magic sobbing strings notes 
that bring tears and a lump in the throat. 
He will tell you stories by the hour with that 
black fiddle of his — love stories and merry 
tales that laugh and dance along the polished 
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neck which nestles in the trained hand of a 
master. With it all he is as enthusiastic as 
a boy, and yet Racz is in his fortieth year. 
Sometimes the day has gone wrong with 
R£cz and he comes to the cafe in a bad 
humor ; then his fiddle growls, venting his 
feelings. Again his mood changes and he 
suddenly stops short, crouches low and with 
a, shout like a lion-tamer training a refractory 
beast to leap he swings his band with him 
again into a wild czardas. He is in a broad 
grin now, his teeth shining beneath his heavy 
blue-black mustache, his eyes dancing full of 
the devil. Short side whiskers frame his 
swarthy, muscular face. The crowded cafe 
is half drunk with his music. Now he picks a 
difficult arpeggio; again he swears at his band 
exhorting them to further effort ; a second 
later he knocks the bow out of the first vio- 
linist's hand, who catches Racz's own as it 
drops and Rdcz continues playing without 
breaking the rhythm. Racz is full of these 
tricks. This trick he evidently learned from 
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his father, for he is also the thirty-sixth son 
of the gypsy violinist, the great Racz of 
Hungary. Again he grasps six bows and 
plays a motif with all six at once and then 
drops each in turn, or, crouching at one end 
of the cafe, he runs up the narrow aisle be- 
tween the tables, finishing a whirlwind of a 
crescendo as he reaches his band. AH this 
is in lighter vein. He has at his finger ends 
melodies, plaintive, exquisitely pathetic and 
beautiful, and his charm lies in the fact that, 
like all gypsy players, he never plays a thing 
twice alike, improvising as his mood wills 
him. 

There are many other famous gypsy play- 
ers in Budapest — Banda Marczi, Racz Pali, 
Radics Bela, Charles Balogh, Toll Jancsi, 
Dajna Bandi, the Berkes, Munczi Lajos and 
many others. 

When a Tzigane dies each one takes away 
with him a host of beloved fantasies which 
he alone knew how to play. 

The funeral of a Tzigane is an impressive 
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sight. Behind the hearse follows, solemnly 
marching by twos, a long procession of his 
friends playing upon their violins the sad- 
dest of melodies, a dirge to their dead 
comrade. His violin was carried behind his 
bier upon a silk cushion, its bow tied to it 
with crape. Slowly they marched — nearly 
three hundred of his mourning comrades — 
to the grave. In one large building live 
nearly all the bands of Pest. They have 
lived in this tenement for years. 

The younger boys who play in the camps 
of nomad gypsies are called " the pig band." 
When they are proficient enough they are 
promoted to membership in the camp band. 

All country gypsies aspire to play in Buda- 
pest, and they get there eventually by gradual 
stages from their camp to bands in the small- 
est villages, then to small towns and finally 
to the capital. Consequently the Tziganes 
in Budapest are a chosen lot, and that is why 
a poor band is rarely heard there. 

The different bands are known under the 
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name of their leader, but often his son who 
succeeds him cannot play like the father. 

The great Racz had forty-eight sons, for 
the gypsy menage is as polygamous as a 
Sultan's. Racz was a pure-blooded nomad 
gypsy and a brick-maker by trade, playing 
Sundays and fete-days in the village taverns. 
When the war broke out he went as a vol- 
unteer and distinguished himself, was dec- 
orated for bravery and became an officer and 
subsequently a prisoner of war . When released 
he went back to his nomad life and made 
bricks for a living again. 

He then conceived the idea of forming a 
band and coming to Pest to play. He came 
and made a great success, playing in the 
coffee-houses and soon before society and the 
nobility. 

My hostess the other night told me at 
dinner that she remembered him in her 
girlhood. He always played her favorite 
melody for her when she entered a ball- 
room. Every Hungarian has his or her 
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favorite melody, just as every Spaniard has 
his or her favorite matador. 

" R^cz's tone was deliciously sweet like 
singing," said my hostess. " He lived to be 
an old man, and when he was dying our 
family physician was called to his death-bed. 
He told us he found 
him in squalid quar- 
ters in Pest, sur- 
rounded by most of 
his forty-eight sons 
and the rest of his 
large family. The 
old man, who had 

been the favorite * hukgabian beauty 
musician for a score of years of princes, 
barons, counts, and dukes, wished to be re- 
garded as a noble and a gentleman. 

*' His death was a question of a few hours 
when our family physician was called to at- 
tend him. He lay upon his bed. Spread 
over him was a gorgeously embroidered cover- 
let of silk. Upon his chest reposed a silver 
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salver containing a ham. He had been carv- 
ing it when the crisis came. He died amid 
this strange paraphernalia ; even the ham was 
not removed, reposing upon his chest just 
where he had left it when he sank into a 
stupor and passed away." 

The Tziganes never save a cent. They 
are short-lived, sleeping throughout most of 
the day and playing most of the night in 
smoky coffee-houses. If perchance they strike 
luck and some rich bourgeois or nobleman 
throws them gold, they do not save it. They 
stay up the rest of the night drinking and 
carousing and then pay some poorer band 
liberally to play for them, until by morning 
they have not a cent of their lucky strike 
left. Should some rich magnate throw a 
hundred-florin note to the leader the latter 
will often with a grandiose air tear it in 
half, paste one half upon his swarthy fore- 
head, and surreptitiously secrete the other 
half in his vest-pocket — as if to assure the 
giver that the pleasure his music had given 
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to the stranger had repaid this virtuoso of 
a Tzigane more than the gold he had re- 
ceived. 

Often they suffer at the hands of the pro- 
prietor of the coffee-houses in which they 
play, for they are bound to them by con- 
tract for a certain length of time. If they 
desert before the limit of their agreement 
their instruments are held. 

Budapest is a city of politeness and the 
Tzigane is no exception to the rule. I can- 
not recall ever having known a disagreeable, 
impolite or surly one among them, and I 
have had many old friends among these 
gypsy players for many years. 

The only courtesy which we who come 
to their cafe to dream beneath the spell of 
their music can extend to them is to fill the 
plate they gravely pass to us according to 
our means. If they feel you appreciate 
their music, that you are their friend, they 
will play to you by the hour. When you 
come again they welcome you as their guest, 
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and repeat this courtesy night after night by 
insistently passing the plate over your head. 
It is quite useless to protest ; they will only 
smile at you, very much as one's host would 
if you offered to pay for the dinner to which 
he had invited you. 

Not all of them who play in the cafes 
are pure-blooded gypsies ; many of these have 
studied the violin. But the pure blood 
Tzigane cannot read a note of music. The 
melodies he hears but once or twice he 
stows away in his memory; he follows his 
leader instinctively with a certain abnor- 
mally developed sixth sense of harmony. 
There seems to exist a curious mental teleg- 
raphy between the leader and his men. He 
leads them where he wills, into harmonic 
labyrinths, turns abruptly into the most dif- 
ficult keys, keeps them on the qui vive with 
nerves strung up as tightly as the strings 
upon their instruments — alert as to what 
will happen next, what sudden change, what 
series of harmonic niches to be filled with 
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clarinet obligate or sustained by singing 'cello 
or bridged over with lightning rapidity by 
the little hammers that seem to dance all 
over the maze of strings upon the cymbal- 
lum. Crack! bang! booms a sonorous bass 
string of the cymballum. The bass violinist 
pounds with the back of his bow a drum 
rhythm upon his crossed strings. In an in- 
stant the Rakoczy march, the old war march 
of Hungary, is in full swing. Intricate, rapid 
and wild, a march that lifts you off your 
feet with a rhythm as swift as water in a 
sluice, a march that stirs your blood, a march 
that made men fight and led them up hill 
and down dale yelling to victory or to death. 

Sometimes in Pest you will hear the tara- 
gato played, the ancient war clarinet of the 
Magyar, but not often ; for few in the present 
generation can play it. It is a giant clarinet, 
a great-grandfather of a clarinet with a deep 
wood tone. Its rich drone is like the wind 
in the forest. It is very old. Plaintive 
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stories and legends are told upon it — legends 
of the dark forest and tales to open the 
heart, and ghost stories to chill the blood 
and make one draw one's chair up nearer 
to a cheerful fire. 

To understand the music of the Tzi- 
ganes one must feel it and love it as the 
Magyars do. My friend Count Alexander 
Teleki said: "When I wish my heart full, 
when I wish to recall the memories of the 
past and have my senses thrilled with pleas- 
ure, I call a Tzigane. I place him very near 
me and I leave it to him. He will divine 
the memories dearest to my soul; he will 
evoke them and he will give in plenty to 
me the remedies that cure my sadness." 

Another Hungarian says: 

"The first note upon the gypsy's violin is 
like a zephyr ; it is like the humming of the 
nurse who sings with closed lips a child to 
sleep. But the humming instead of soothing 
me creates within me a storm of sentiments : 
all my memories surge and pass before my 
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mind like 
ghosts. The 
music of the 
gypsies is grace- 
ful and impos- 
ing, caressing 
and passionate, 
melancholy and 
impetuous. It 
runs the gamut 
of musical emo- 
tion. This mu- 
sic has escaped 

the law of in- PM-iy f.b.s. 
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mathematically correct rhythm. The charm 
of gypsy melody is in its interpretation, 
which only a gypsy can render. The 
Tzigane alone has the secret of it. He 
alone knows how to comfort and to cheer 
with the saddest czardas, and to amuse you 
with a thousand tricks. And so, when I 
have seen a Hungarian throw a Tzigane a 
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hundred-florin note, I realized what the 
music had done for that man, how it had 
lifted him out of despair. I had watched 
him intently for three hours, and I saw the 
sternness born of bitter sorrow melt into 
sadness, turn to tears, and bring in turn re- 
lief, hope, and courage! 

"Each Tzigane has his method of inter- 
pretation. Take for instance Banda Marczi. 
He plays simply, avoiding ornamentation 
which would overload the melody, for he 
loves the Magyar song in its purity. He 
walks in the footsteps of his ancestral gyp- 
sies. To him selections from popular oper- 
ettas have little charm. When his band must 
play them he hands his violin to his son 
Rudi, who is skillful in their rendition ; but 
when again they are to play an old Magyar 
song, full of the plaintive reveries of the 
good old times, again he leads. He hugs 
lovingly his instrument, and makes it sing 
or cry with an infinite variety of feeling. 
The sadness he knows so well how to ex- 
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press is deep like the sea. In these old 
Magyar songs and czardas one hears the soft 
breeze playing in the wind sweeping over 
the dreary snow-clad Putza. 

"Yes, my good Tziganes," continued 
Barsoni, "remain what you are: play ever 
those delicious sad melodies that make us 
cry, those fiery marches that whip our blood 
to carry on our superhuman fight. We love 
you, for you have given us supreme consola- 
tion in our days of sorrow. Go over the 
whole world, you will be welcomed with 
open arms wherever they suffer — and they 
suffer everywhere — by those who love vigor 
or enthusiasm. Your music will be loved 
by men of heart all over the globe." 
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Hot and Cold Water 



FRENCHMAN once, with an 
imagination, wrote about the 
haths of Budapest. In conse- 
quence of his glowing narrative, 
in which he Hkened the present 
baths to those during the heyday 
of Rome, Parisians blase with a 
surfeit of gaiety in their own wicked me- 
tropolis took the first convenient train to 
Pest, expecting to find the houris accom- 
panying the rose-scented baths, built of jas- 
mine and porphyry, wine, song, liqueur, and 
cigars, which this litterateur had so delici- 
ously described as still existing. 

Whether the gentleman in question fell 
into a heavy slumber and dreamed this attrac- 
tive mise-en-scine during his ablutions in any 
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of the baths of Budapest I cannot say. I only 
know that having read his glowing descrip- 
tion I formed an investigating committee on 
my visit to Pest, to which I elected myself 
the sole member, and went through Pest and 
Buda as zealously as a ferret, to discover, if 
possible, in these ancient baths anything tally- 
ing with the alluring account I had read. I 
did not see any tigers in turquoise collars 
stalking about these sanitary establishments 
led by nude Phrynes; no priceless Oriental 
rugs trailed in the swimming-pools of limpid 
emerald decked with lotus. Neither did the 
scent of exotic perfumes laden the air, or the 
song of nightingales charm my ears. 

As I entered the crypt-like steam bath of 
the St. Lukacsywr^(5 the temperature melted 
my collar into a limp string, and I saw through 
the mist of steam a dozen Hungarians wal- 
lowing in this ancient sulphurous pool and 
being slowly boiled to a lobster red. 

For six hundred years since the early days 
of the Romans has the water bubbled with- 
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in that crypt-like pool ; the stone roof cover- 
ing it is shaped like a bee-hive. Through its 
apex struggles the sunlight diffused by a saf- 
ron-colored glass. The columns, evidently of 
Turkish origin, which uphold the pagoda- 
like roof stood in the weird light like pillars 
in some inferno. 

Upon a second floor of this vast establish- 
ment is a long room fitted with every con- 
ceivable kind of shower, douche, or electric 
bath — from a varnished cabinet, which en- 
closes the body of the victim up to his neck, 
and whose interior is lined with colored elec- 
tric lamps which, when switched on, turn the 
patient into a multicolored glow-worm, to 
a nickel-plated sideboard affair, armed with 
eight fire-extinguishers, six garden sprays, 
and enough crank-wheels and levers to supply 
a prize soda-water fountain in the dog-days. 
The victim, I felt sure, would never be strong 
enough afterwards to have the rheumatism, 
should he find himself some cold morning in 
front of this battery in action. 
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The St. hukzd s Jiirdo is an elaborate sani- 
tarium containing a cofFee-house, a modern 
hotel, and an open-air swimming-pool sur- 
rounded by a scenic enclosure, suggestive of 
the baths of the Alhambra and shaded by 
overhanging trees. This bath, like its neigh- 
bor the Czisz^r Jiir do y are public sanitariums 
rebuilt over the ancient baths where the Turk 
and the Roman once idled away their days. 

In these, as in every bath in Buda or Pest, 
there arc long corridors containing cabinet 
baths shining in tiles and provided with red 
morocco-covered divans, with twin rectangu- 
lar baths sunk in the floor and an adjoining 
dressing-room and boudoir, where monsieur 
and mademoiselle come to bathe ensemble. 
In Paris mademoiselle will be delighted with 
bonbons and champagne ; in the city of the 
Magyars it is diflferent — she much prefers a 
bath. 

The most luxurious of these baths can be 
had for forty cents. 

Upon the shore of Buda hot sulphurous 
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water has bubbled for centuries into a dozen 
of these establishments. In summer the open- 
air swimming-pools in them are thronged 
with bathers ; the attendance in the largest 
reaches as high as twelve hundred a day. 
The second-class cabinet baths, more mode- 
rately fitted up, are patronized, at a few pen- 
nies' entrance fee, by the poorer classes, while 
the cabinet baths de luxe are as well patron- 
ized by the monde as the cabinets particuliers 
of Paris. 

Others famous among the baths in Buda 
are the Y^iviXy fiirdo^ the ^2icz furdo^ origi- 
nally built by King Matthias, and the Rudas 
fiirddy whose Turkish cupola, inclosing its 
steam bath, dates from 1560. 

Curiously enough, no natural hot sulphur- 
ous baths exist in Pest. The water supplied 
to them is pumped from the Danube, like that 
in the old Diana yz/r^5, an old-fashioned es- 
tablishment with a picturesque courtyard. 

The most luxuriously installed among 
them in Pest is the new Hungarian furdb. 
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It is from cellar to roof exquisitely clean, as 
are the rest, as resplendent in white and blue 
tiling, with soft, carpeted stairs leading 
to private salon baths, luxuriously fitted 
up — all at the same ridiculously cheap 
price of admission. In the garden of Eden 
the Hungarian furd'6 would have been a 
Godsend. 

Between Buda and Pest lies Margaret 
Island, the estate of the Archduke Joseph, 
who, though he still retains a modest house 
of his own upon it, has brought the island to a 
cultivated perfection and presented it as a pub- 
lic park to the people. Paths wind in and 
out among velvety lawns, and hidden in this 
superb rural labyrinth lies a rose-garden, 
with thousands of bushes bearing roses of 
every variety, from blood-red Jacqueminot 
to pale-pink La France. 

Here, too, is another bath, — an elaborate 
Renaissance structure designed by Ybl, — and 
near by is a cafe which upon summer after- 
noons is crowded with those who have come 
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to bathe, or for 
five-o'clock tea 
and to listen to 
themusicofthe 
Tziganes. 

Close by is an 
artificial water- 
fall, the outlet 
of the sulphur- 
ous water from 
the bathhouse. 
For years it 
soKAciAN GIRLS ^as pouFed over 

its rocky edge 
the steaming water into an emerald pool. 
The rocks over which the fall flows have 
been corroded by the action of the sulphur 
into exquisite colors — greens as pale as 
tourmalines, patches of indigo and Vermil- 
lion ; some of them are iridescent like 
giant opals. Brilliant splotches of turquoise 
lie upon the bottom of this steaming emerald 
pool, whose overflow slips away in a muddy 
232 
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multi-colored sluice, and is borne along 
in the tide of the yellow Danube. 

In olden times the island was a royal 
hunting-ground. Upon the opposite shore 
of the Danube many a green mountain and 
saw-toothed crag still uphold upon their 
summits the crumbling skeletons of feudal 
splendor, the ruins of the Magyar strong- 
holds. Often all that remains of them is 
some jagged tower uplifted against the sky 
like the gaunt hand of a specter, the re- 
mainder of whose body has long since suc- 
cumbed in the quicksand of Time. 

Long ago they led a gay life in those 
mountain castles. That was the time of 
chivalry, when the Hungarian oligarchs 
lived in kingly state. Families in those 
days owned whole domains. Snug in the 
valley of Vag lived then the Csak family, 
the Illeshazys, Ujlakis, Bathorys and the 
Thurzos. Here, too, the knights from Bo- 
hemia held their orgies with unbridled licen- 
tiousness. It is authentically chronicled that 
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when Thurzo Emeric led his bride, Nyary 
Chistina, to the altar, the wedding festivi- 
ties lasted six months, and the cost of this 
feudal house party was estimated at a hun- 
dred thousand ducats. 

Jokai Mor, the Hungarian novelist, cites 
too a characteristic wedding of olden times 
upon the occasion of the nuptial festivities 
of the first bishop of Hungary who was 
given the right to marry. Some two hun- 
dred of the bishop's merry guests were in- 
vited to a banquet in his castle, where they 
remained as willing prisoners, feted, wined, 
housed, and fed for a year, until the christen- 
ing of the first-born. 

Buda itself has been modernized in the past 
few years. Its water front and town center 
has been built up in modern apartment 
houses, breweries, and shops, and its streets 
are furnished with electric tramways. Be- 
yond the limit of these, nestling about the 
base of the new colossal Royal Palace and 
its surrounding buildings, ancient Buda zig- 
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zags its way, as if it had been constructed 
upon rambling cow-paths, up the slope of 
Mount Gellert, surmounted by its ancient 
citadel, or winds along in narrow streets, 
alleys, and lanes to the feet of the neighbor- 
ing hills. 

The face of this Mount Gellert rises from 
the river in a jagged rocky precipice, a strong 
contrast to the rest of this pretty hill, which 
is cultivated like a public park and which 
Sundays and fete-days is thronged with a 
holiday crowd. 

Formerly the environs of this fortress-like 
mountain was an uncanny and unsafe place 
for the stranger, its caves, hovels, and huts 
being tenanted by thieves. To-day this 
settlement is filled with orderly little wine- 
shops and inns sunk below the level of the 
street, whose square courtyards are noisy on 
holidays with the gaiety and good cheer of 
the working classes. 

In the hills back of Buda there are scores 
of pretty villas, cool drives, and feathery green 
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forests, where fashionable Pest spends its days 
during the hottest of the summer months. 

The hill known as the Svabhegy is covered 
with these villas. The garden of one is 
sentineled by a curiously carved wooden gate- 
way bearing the following inscription : " If 
you love God and your country you may 
enter, but if you bear malice in your heart, 
go your way/' 

Jokai says of the Svabhegy that forty years 
ago it was still a primeval forest. Death's-head 
sphinxes, peacocks' eyes, and other nocturnal 
moths fluttered at night through this wood, 
matted with tangled vines, oleanders, and 
the rarest plants, and dense with sturdy trees 
through whose swaying tops the wind had 
cried for ages. 

The badgers' kennel was safe in this laby- 
rinth ; the marten pursued undisturbed his 
piracy. It was a paradise for foxes. Snakes 
basked upon its rocks in the hot sun. From 
the marshy hollows came the incessant croak 
of giant frogs known as chicken frogs, and 
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fer back in the wood were lodged the nests 
of the forest eagle. 

That was the Hal cyontimeof the Svdbhegy. 
Man was only to be found there as a straying 
rambler or as a timid, reserved and eccentric 
being. In the thickly grown corner of the 
wood a ruined castle was hidden in which 
a misanthrope lived, a Danish baron who 
never exchanged a word with anybody. In 
an equally se- 
questered house 
lived a physi- 
cian who never 
cured any pa- 
tients, but as a 
compensation 
for his idleness 
was the owner 
of two bells 
which he rang 
methodically at 
noon and night- 

BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM, SZEBEN lall. In the CeU- 
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ter of a stony wilderness a gnome of a man, a 
hunchback with eyes like a shark, had taken 
up his abode and lived upon stones ; for he 
furnished the stones to build the other houses. 
Deep down in the valley was secreted the 
lurking place of a lawyer condemned to 
silence by the arm of that justice which drove 
him from the haunts of man. 

At every entrance to the forest there was 
a sign-post to warn intruders to proceed no 
further, while in the center of this uncanny 
wood lay shut out from the rest of mortal 
eyes the hunting lodge of a Hungarian 
magnate who in after years played no small 
part in political life. It was difficult to enter 
the forest anywhere on account of the savage 
dogs of a veterinary surgeon who had settled 
in the neighborhood. In another part of 
the wood stood the " seven houses." These 
huts still exist ; one of them was the hiding 
place of a secret millionaire who never ven- 
tured for years outside of his own garden. 

At the western end of the forest stood the 
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only inn ; it was called the " Adlitzer." This 
inn was a favorite haunt of actors, and to 
the primary efforts of these actors and au- 
thors was due the gradual development of 
the Svabhegy into a place of recreation. 
They were the first who erected villas there, 
and formed a hospitable colony where dur- 
ing the fifties most of the Hungarian plays, 
novels and scientific books were written. 

The first care of this Bohemian colony 
was to build a church. They collected the 
money themselves for its construction by 
giving concerts. They built a pretty little 
church with a slender spire. Following 
the church came a school-house, which too 
owed its existence to this colony of players, 
painters and writers, and thus little by little 
the Svabhegy became fashionable. 

Three important treasure-houses exist in 
Pest — the National Museum, the Ethno- 
logical Museum and the new Museum of 
Decorative Art. 

The first of these contains within its classic 
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walls a collection of old masters, which is a 
revelation to many of us who suppose all the 
good pictures in the world are in Munich, 
the Prado, the Hermitage or the Louvre. 

One room in the National Museum of 
Pest contains more Spanish old masters than 
can be found anywhere else except in Spain. 

The Magyar has a refreshing breadth and 
thoroughness about him in all he does. If 
it be a question of etching, prints and post- 
ers in the royal archives you will find ex- 
amples filed from all over the world. For 
instance, I was shown in the Museum of 
Decorative Art an entire collection of Eng- 
lish and American illustrations, from the 
early playbills printed from wood blocks in 
Philadelphia, of Dan Bryant's minstrels to 
drawings by Phil May and Nicholson, and 
posters issued by the Scribner, the Harper 
and the Century Companies. These were 
at the disposition of a class in design which 
is only one of many art classes which this 
museum fosters. In the National Museum 
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there are liter- 
ally roomfuls of 
priceless old 
prints, etchings 
and mezzotints. 
Hungary can 
count among 
her own many 
celebrated 
painters, but her 
illustrators and 
caricaturists 
have been few. 
Only in late 
years have her 
illustrated peri- 
odicals contain- 
ed good work. young man in his szur 
Many of these 

men have won laurels in the Beaux-Arts and 
in Munich, 

To-day printing and color reproduction 
in Budapest compares favorably with the 
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best of our own. Some of their editions de 
luxe are exquisitely paged, printed and 
bound. 

The National Museum was not like many 
others created by the government. It was 
fostered by the people, by the peasant as well 
as the bourgeois and by the gifts of the aris- 
tocracy and the nobility. 

To Mr. Franfois Pulsky was due primarily 
the classification of a vast and varied collec- 
tion, assisted during his life by two wise 
men, Joseph Hampel and Floria Romer. 
To-day the Museum is under the organiza- 
tion of its director, Mr. Emeric de Szalay. 
Besides its remarkable collection of pictures 
it contains the National Library, the royal 
archives and missals and other large collec- 
tions, one of mineralogy and of archeology 
and of natural history, botany and zoology. 

Budapest is situated upon what was once 
the great highway of the Romans, and the 
museum is rich in superb antique jewelry 
and rare armor discovered along this Roman 
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way. There are thousands of exquisite 
things and cases lined with necklaces, amu- 
lets and rings that Cleopatra might have 
envied. 

One rarely sees to-day good barbaric jew- 
elry. There is little of it left, what there 
is is priceless and the imitations of it smack 
of tin and tinsel. Here it was of solid gold 
and of precious stones as lavishly embedded 
in faultless designs as plums in a pudding. 

Hungarians have for some years been in- 
venting an architectural style of their own. 
The result as a style, though still somewhat 
bizarre and undeveloped, is nevertheless ex- 
ceedingly pleasing. 

Their modern buildings are a mixture of 
the Oriental and an incrustation of majolica 
tiling, bas relief and applied decorative mo- 
tives. The result is a style quite Byzantine 
in feeling, rendered in an unique and unusual 
way, with a color scheme wherein turquoise 
blue and gilded cupolas, earth reds and warm 
yellows give their permanent buildings the 
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air of those one sees at an exhibition — a mid- 
way plaisance effect, very gay and very new 
and yet well finished and charming in de- 
tail. 

Just such a building is the new Museum 
of Industrial and Decorative Arts, with its 
collection of laces, embroideries, ironwork, 
faience, furniture, applied decorative motives, 
and a host of other things which please the 
eye. It is an interesting collection, or rather 
I should say a generous beginning of a rare 
and beautiful one, due to the indefatigable 
efforts of its director, Mr. Eugene de Radisics, 
whose broad knowledge and good taste has 
placed this youngest of the Magyars' treasure- 
houses upon its feet to stay. 

If you would see the costumes, imple- 
ments, toys, weapons, embroideries of the 
Magyars and their kinsmen, savage sou- 
venirs from cannibals from the south seas, 
from wild men of Borneo, from people from 
Siam and the Fiji islands, and curios 
from Japan and China, you will find them 
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in well-classified abundance in the Royal 
Ethnological Museum. Its director, Dr. 
Semayer, has been years making not only a 
complete ethnological collection of the 
objects and types of the natives of the world, 
but has been at especial pains to group ih a 
long series of rooms everything pertaining 
to the life of the various peoples who have 
settled in Hungary. 

To Dr. Semayer I am indebted for the 
loan from the royal archives of some hith- 
erto unpublished photographs which he has 
personally taken upon his late ethnological 
expeditions over Hungary. 

There still exist marriage markets in 
Transylvania. Upon a certain day of the 
year the young men of Transylvania return 
from their work in Roumania, where they 
are forced to seek work owing to the poor- 
ness of their own land. Upon their return 
numbers of marriageable girls from the sur- 
rounding districts of Transylvania assemble 
in the market-place. Here the young men 
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have an opportunity of meeting and choosing 

upon the spot their brides. 

Nothing appears more like a relic of some 
savage civiliza- 
tion than the 
wooden grave- 
stone of a Hun- 
garian peasant 
girl decked with 
three shafts of 
white cock- 
feathers and fly- 
ing gaily in 
colored ribbons. 
Each family has 
its burial spade. 
There are some 
made of wood 
YOUNG MARRIAGEABLE vALKON and carved with 

GIRL WHO CAN BE BOUGHT ... 

inscriptions. It 
is this sad heirloom with which the mourning 
ones cover with a last shovelful of earth the 
graves of their loved ones, after which the 
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spade is hung in a sacred corner of the home. 

And there are other curious customs; the 
Magyar herdsman does not brand his sheep 
or his cattle: he whittles out of a bit of wood 
an ornament of his own invention; sometimes 
it is in imitation of a book, often a cross 
bearing an inscription, again a rough sil- 
houette of a shoe, a violin or a heart. He 
pierces a hole through it and hangs it about 
the neck of his steer or his sheep. Then he 
whittles a copy of it and puts this duplicate 
in his pocket. With this duplicate the 
owner's guarantee is absolute. 

With these and other primitive customs it 
is not to be wondered at that the laboring 
woman of to-day is not respected as she 
should be even in Hungary's present higher 
civilization. 

In Pest, which is naturally a city contin- 
ually in political turmoil, there is a great 
rivalry of the press. A representative exam- 
ple of a live Magyar daily is the Budapesti 
Hirlap. Its home is a barrack-like building, 
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with luxurious offices, thundering presses and 
linotype machines, using wood pulp paper 
and employing twelve hundred newsboys a 
day. Here I saw women working the 
presses. They make excellent press hands 
and earn for this work upon the average 
thirty cents a day. You will see, too, young 
women and young girls doing nearly every 
kind of hard manual labor in Hungary. 
They carry hodfuls of brick up the plank 
runways and scaffolding of buildings in con- 
struction, and wheelbarrows full of mortar. 
They are strong, bare-legged, and bronzed 
by the sun. 

But one must not suppose that the Mag- 
yars do not look after the poor and suffering. 

Budapest may be justly proud of its hos- 
pitals. In many of them, and especially in 
the recently constructed ones, there are 
cheerful wards, spotlessly clean, well-ap- 
pointed laboratories and operating rooms 
and clinics fitted with the most modern ap- 
pliances known to twentieth century surgery. 
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The buildings themselves are spacious and 
practical, and the money which built them 
has been wisely expended to provide perfect 
surgical installation and the most approved 
methods of sterilization, rather than costly 
committee rooms, marble halls and showy 
architectural exteriors. 

The surgeons and physicians who direct 
them are an able body of men, big, wise 
men like Dr. Pertek ; men whose skill is 
acknowledged all over Europe. Under their 
personal guidance I saw from cellar to roof 
the hospitals of Buda and of Pest and they 
are a credit to a nation. 
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A Last Strain 

of Music 

OCIETY, that is, good society, 

is pretty much the same the 

world over. The language and 

the costumes may in remote 

_ - jj parts of the globe seem strange, 

^ but whether tea is served upon ■ 

the lunging back of a caparisoned elephant or 

a garden party take place in the cool shadow 

of a gilded Japanese temple, its eaves tinkling 

in silvery little wind-bells, the manner of the 

gentle people who dispense hospitality — 

which is a far more fundamental word 

than manners — remains the same. And 

so it was that I found good society in 

Budapest full of gracious simplicity and 

free from ostentation and that especial kind 

of vulgarity which the rapid acquirement 
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of ducats in the hands of the plebeian 
creates. 

Society in Budapest reminded me of the 
best of our social life. It had about it the 
hospitality and refinement of a southern 
manor in its days of splendor and was pol- 
ished with a modern luxury, Parisian in its 
decorative taste, and as keenly in touch with 
all, that goes to combine comfort and beauty 
as some of the best equipped homes in New 
York. 

It is an intime society in Budapest. 
Every one seems to know each other. After 
all, no city's social circle is large; gossip 
spreads like the measles, and what is to be 
regretted, no safe preventive has yet been 
discovered for the former disease. 

In Pest nearly every one one meets in 
society speaks English ; many fluently. This 
is all the more surprising when one realizes 
how seldom an opportunity comes to them 
to speak it. 

In not a few salons the only Hungarian 
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I heard spoken in my presence was addressed 
to the servants, and I quite forgot at times 
that the Waldorf was not situated just around 
the corner or that the conservatory windows 
did not command a view of Hyde Park. 

Had I been a German or a Frenchman, 
these exceedingly polite people would have 
been quite as careful that my ears should 
have heard naught but my native tongue. 
It was a pretty compliment to the stranger, 
and one which could not often happen with 
us. As linguists we, if the truth be said, are 
still in the infant class. 

To hear one's own tongue fluently spoken 
everywhere one went seemed like a glimpse 
of home, as if for the time being one had 
been magically transported back to one's 
native land. And yet very few people that 
I met had ever been in England and still 
fewer in America. The hours of society 
are of necessity different from our own. 
Men in evening dress are seen at afternoon 
teas, for the teas and receptions merge 
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quickly into the theater hour with a hearty 
supper to follow. 

When one with an Anglo-Saxon appetite 
has lunched at one, driven in a bracing air, 
gone to a tea, nibbled at a lettuce sandwich 
and sat through five acts of a tragedy, the 
expectant supper is like a raft to a drown- 
ing man. 

I had refused, to my sorrow, a generous 
collection of little things that had been 
passed at the tea. I am old enough to have 
known a cream-pufF spoil one's appetite for 
the most divine puree, and a pate de foie 
gras sandwich at six creates in one an indif- 
ference for the best of chateaubriands. I 
found to my surprise that the theater began 
where the tea ended, so there was nothing 
to do but accept the situation and face the 
music through five acts. 

In fact, I began to think of the dinner 
I might have had as the curtain went up. 
I discovered a new sensation: I found that 
the beginning of a love story, no matter how 
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intensely fascinating, falls flat in its interest 
upon an empty stomach, and ends by making 
the spectator inwardly boil with rage born 
of hollowness. 

The entr'acte during this self-imposed tor- 
ture seemed interminable. I began to wish I 
had not come, and during the long speeches 
of a useless hero I swore inwardly. The 
heroine spoke slowly, measuring her words. 
At the end of the act I glanced at the pro- 
gram. My hostess bent over and translated 
the ensuing synopsis to me. 

"Five years are supposed now to elapse," 
she said sweetly. I felt it to be a reality. 
I began to think of men starving in the 
frozen North, and their thoughts I remem- 
bered to have read that appeased their con- 
sciousness of hunger. Up went the curtain. 
The audience leaned intently forward to 
listen. I leaned back — it was easier — and 
dreamed recklessly of a clear soup, a roast 
duck and a long and very cold drink. By 
this time the lovers upon the scene had 
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dragged themselves and their unhappy tale to 
the forest. Their clothes were torn : they had 
come a long ways. They knocked at a wood- 
man's hut for food; the old man opened his 
doorway and came out with tears in his eyes. 

"I have no food," he wailed; "would that 
I had that I might share it with so noble a 
lady and so gallant a gentleman. No hart has 
fallen to my cross-bow since the new moon, 
and drought has sent the birds far out of the 
forest." 

He bent his grizzled head as he finished 
his squeaky lines, and the lady sank down 
feebly upon a little bench in despair. 

"Is it not charming?" said my hostess, 
adjusting her lorgnette. 

"In my country, madame,*' I replied 
gloomily, "scenes depicting hunger are 
only popular with well-fed audiences." 

I doubt if she clearly understood me, for 
she gazed dreamily over the edge of her fan, 
wrapped in the interest of the scene. 

In the fifth act both lovers had had three 
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square meals a day for a month and were 
now living in luxury. The curtain went 
up upon a kingly banquet, upon smoking 
viands and beakers of wine. I fancied now 
and then I caught a whiff from the imagi- 
nary soup in the papier mache gilded tureens 
and the wine in the clinking glasses sent a 
shiver of delight through me. 

Long were the speeches and lengthy were 
the toasts at that bridal banquet. Every one 
had something to say and took their time 
about it. Ah ! thank God at last ! Hurrah ! 
the curtain was coming down ! I bowed 
gratefully to the lovers; the end of that in- 
terminable feast had saved my life. I grasped 
my hostess's hand and bowed myself out of 
the box; a pressing engagement I assured 
them made it impossible for me to sup with 
them. I dreaded that formal supper. I 
did not even stop to find a cab, but gaining 
the street bounded along in the direction of 
a warm corner, a shaded candle and steam- 
ing things which cheer the soul. 
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The next night I had grown wiser, and 
went to the play at peace with the world. 
Let them bring on their interminable 
speeches; let the swashbucklers rant and 
the thinnest plot be spun out to a fine 
thread, I would remain and enjoy them all 
to the full. 

That night I went to the " Gentry Club," 
a fashionable rendezvous for supper after the 
theater, a combination of women's and 
men's club, lavishly upholstered in damask, 
with high ceilings and glittering electricity 
which gave it somewhat the flashy dreari- 
ness between a fashionable oyster-house and 
an expensive hotel. But you must remem- 
ber Budapest is modern, more than it is 
brand new, and if many of its interiors seem 
provincial and undeveloped it is because of 
the very newness of its life. 

But there are exceptions, and that fine old 
club, the ** National Casino," is one of 
them. Its rich, dignified interior has been 
rubbed down and polished by usage, and 
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grouped about its tables were a most repre- 
sentative body of men. Here sat the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army engrossed over 
a game of cards with the minister of ma- 
rine — groups of men prominent in finance, 
in political economy, in surgery, art and 
science chatted in cozy corners. Upon a 
long, polished table in the library w^ere 
ranged the current periodicals of the globe. 
Green shaded lights streamed over them in 
the silence. Beyond the noiseless swinging 
doors of the library the long rooms, their 
dark walls hung with old portraits, were 
equally restful. Now and then the rattle of 
ice in a brandy and soda or the click of 
cards or a roar of laughter broke the still- 
ness. Beyond these rooms issued others, 
adjoining a long corridor bristling with 
stag-heads. The "National Casino" was in 
its atmosphere and its members like our 
own Century Club. 

Society, out of the circle of nobility, 
spends but little for its pleasures. It is also 
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exceedingly democratic, and there are many 
understood customs I found existing which 
seem strange to us. For instance, those 
who dine or sup with friends after the 
theater in public are expected to pay for 
themselves, even though the invitation be a 
direct one, "to come and sup with us." 
This system of "Dutch treat" pervades 
much of social Budapest from a coffee- 
house to a private supper club, even where 
the stranger is admitted in the company of 
members. 

If one goes about town with friends or 
acquaintances each one pays for what he 
drinks, no matter where. One does not in- 
vite such a company to drink. Even when I 
explained to them it was a peculiar custom 
of ours to say, "What will you have?" they 
made a humorous mental note of the fact, 
but politely refused. The reason of this 
system is obvious. Much of the life of Buda- 
pest is spent in the coffee-houses. The nu- 
merous obligations resulting from such a 
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system of wholesale treating as exists among 
us would make many friendships and com- 
panionships impossible to purses of varying 
dimensions. As hospitable and generous as 
the Hungarian is he sees clearly that any 
system but the one he insistently adheres to 
would place his easy existence upon a false 
and impossible basis. And now a word 
concerning the Hungarian women. 

" You do so much for your women in 
America," said a Hungarian lady to me. " It 
must be a paradise,your country, for women," 
she continued thoughtfully, with a tinge of 
disappointment in her voice. " You spoil 
your wives, I am told, in a hundred ways : 
their whims and desires eat up even your 
great fortunes; and the man, I have read, 
sacrifices his whole life to hard work to 
supply the woman with extravagant luxuries, 
taking but little of the gain of his years of 
effort for himself." 

" Yes, that is quite true," I replied. " Then 
it is not so in Hungary ? " 
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" Ah ! far from it, my friend," sighed the 
lady ; " wives here are regarded by their hus- 
bands as inferior to men." 

" But many of our wives are our wisest 
counsellors," I said; "we talk over with them 
the smallest details of our business and per- 
sonal affairs." 

"Hungarian husbands," she exclaimed in 
surprise, "neither entrust their wealth to nor 
talk over their private affairs with their wives ; 
they keep them in ignorance, since they con- 
sider them unfit to judge or to advise." 

There was much that was Oriental to me in 
this, and I explained that we as a people were 
wise enough to know the worth of that sixth 
sense of women — their intuition, for with 
it in thousands of emergencies, doubts, and 
fears a woman many times possesses a wiser 
head than a man, who is apt to blunder seri- 
ously by .taking the bull by the horns. 

" Besides," she continued, "as a rule our 
husbands are seldom with us. As a result, we 
must either seek each other's society or fur- 
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nish food for the gossips. Voild ! " said 
madame, " you see the situation." 

** But you all seem to live luxuriously," 
I ventured, attempting to swerve so delicate 
a subject ; " your estates, your dinners, all of 
your lavish hospitality — " 

"The estates, the dinners, and the rest!" 
said madame, and she looked me in the eye. 
"Do you know how many of those estates 
are in pawn to the Jews ? Many of the aris- 
tocrats who own them you see daily and 
yearly in society ; but, my friend," said ma- 
dame, with a wink, " it is only the surface 
of supposed wealth that you see. Only the 
Jew behind the scenes of the domestic drama 
knows the extent of the wreck beneath ! " 

With another charming Hungarian at din- 
ner — a little Viscountess — I learned many 
things. Such a nice, little Viscountess, full 
of fun and wisdom ; with her trim body, her 
ivory skin, her blue-black hair and her cap- 
tivating smile — a smile which seemed to il- 
lumine her whole face. Sometimes it played 
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bewitchingly about the corners of her de- 
mure Httle mouth; sometimes it widened into 
a hearty laugh, which invariably occasioned 
a saucy uplifting of her dimpled chin and a 
roguish glance from her half-closed eyes. 
She had an amusing way of talking to you 
very quietly and of telling you a great deal 
and as if it was all especially for your ears — 
quite as if she had been saving it for years to 
tell you. 

Well! the Viscountess told me many things 
— all, just as I say, especially for my ears: 
that young Hungarian girls in good society 
were brought up to know nothing of the vice 
of the world, and that as a result, as in France, 
many of them knew much more of the 
world in particular than any one had the 
slightest idea of. 

**And yet," added the Viscountess seri- 
ously, ** our young girls are brought up strictly 
and society is well guarded. Our city itself 
may be what you call in English — " 

" A wide open town ? " I suggested. 
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"Precisely," replied madame laughingly, 
" but " — and she tapped my ring with her 
fan to emphasize her words — " we have not 
here that mingling of the monde and the demi- 
monde one sees all over Paris. We are quite 
strict about that, you see. A young man who 
brings a grande cocotte to dine at a public 
supper-room which is a rendezvous of good 
society is ostracized, my friend. What do you 
think of that ? " 

" If that happened in Paris," I remarked; 
" it would be food for the caricaturists and 
reviewers for a year." 

" Ah ! but Paris ! " sighed the little Vis- 
countess, as if she was speaking of Heaven. 

But the dinner was at an end and we rose 
and followed the rest into the salon and now 
a curious thing occurred — every one present 
shook hands: this is always done upon enter- 
ing the salon after dinner. It is only an- 
other little touch of cordiality, a grasp of 
the hand and a friendly word. The Vis- 
countess was now in the corner of a divan 
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regaling with more truths a grave and rotund 
Monseigncur in a robe tied with a violet 
sash and whose reverent head was crowned 
with a small 
roundvioletcap, 
Monseigneur 
evidently was 
pleased, for his 
otherwise se- 
vere and pious 
features were 
now wrinkling 
in smiles, his 
cheeks puffed 
with delight 
and his small 
piercing bead 
black eyes glist- 

_ ' ° ^ HEADDRESS OF SOKACZ GIRLS 

ened in merri- 
ment under the eaves of his bushy eyebrows. 
"Ha! ha! ho! he! he!" He was chok- 
ing now with laughter. Evidently the little 
Viscountess had told him all. 
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try they. save and invariably return to us to 
breed trouble. 

"Whereas if the Hungarian emigrates to 
America he remains there. It is seldom 
that a true Hungarian does leave his coun- 
try ; for w^hat you call as a class Hungarians 
in America are a riffraff of Slav and other 
races, and those w^ho for political, family or 
criminal reasons have been obliged to leave 
their land. 

" In the Slav villages and farms they speak 
of America," this lady assured me, " as if it 
were but a fevvr miles avvray, although the 
Slavs who speaks of it so familiarly have 
never seen it. Upon one farm," she con- 
tinued, " I found vv^omen vv^ho, when I spoke 
to them in Hungarian, could not understand 
nie, but I found they spoke fairly good Eng- 
lish, all having been to your country." 

One woman in the next village kept a cow 
as her sole support. She had named the cow 
" America," her man's money from Chicago 
having been sent home for its purchase. 
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Agents from America work through the 
Slav villages getting fresh emigrants. As a 
result two or three hundred come over only 
to find hard work and poverty awaiting 
them. Among these the shrewd agents se- 
lect two or three, treat them like lords, 
give them plenty of work at high wages, 
and these thus duped write enthusiastic 
letters home. The letters become the 
talk of the village and inflamed by them 
more emigrate, only to find poor pay and 
misery upon their arrival. 

Verily life is not all couleur de rose in 
the land of the Magyar. There are many 
changes which those brave people, firmly 
holding their own against outsiders, must 
fight for daily to gain their independence, 
which every Magyar is fighting for and 
which some day must slowly but surely 
come. 

In the meantime he is galled beneath the 
yoke. He serves in the army of Hungary, 
where, strange to say, the only tactics per- 
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mitted are shouted at him in German, a fact 
which is even more galling to him than the 
service itself. 

I must not forget a certain rare old hos- 
telry, **The Pannonia/' whose sudden dis- 
appearance, should such a calamity ever 
happen in the march of time, would rob 
the rich Hungarian gentry, dukes, counts, 
barons and others of a famous old hotel 
which has so exquisitely and so justly catered 
to their comfort for years. There is a cer- 
tain charm about this old-fashioned house 
and a certain immaculate cleanliness and 
restful simplicity, and the kind of modern 
comfort that one is always seeking and 
which one rarely finds. 

At night its cozy supper-room is brilliant 
with little dinner parties. The servants too 
were a delight. Had I been the brother of 
an emperor spending a fortnight at the 
royal palace, I could not have been more 
willingly and more graciously served. There 
was a military looking professor, whose face 
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beamed each morning as he brought me my 
boots and entered carefully with a neatly 
folded package of freshly pressed clothes. 
I never knew whether the boots were mine 
or not until I tried them on, for they glis- 
tened at the beginning of each day as smartly 
as those in the shop windows. One might 
have taken my valet for a distinguished lec- 
turer upon early Babylonian pottery or the 
ancient roots of Sanskrit; his eyes beamed 
with intelligence through his eye-glasses, 
and his well-trimmed beard and precise 
bearing gave him the military air of a re- 
tired officer of the army. 

Then there was Irma, a rosy-cheeked 
maid always in a good humor. Irma was 
half gypsy, with big black eyes like an Al- 
derney and a corresponding avoirdupois. All 
servants in Hungary bend the knee and kiss 
your hand when they leave your room, when 
you fee them and upon a hundred other occa- 
sions during the course of the day. This 
obeisance is a relic of the master and his slave. 
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And do not be surprised if, though you 
be matron or maid, to find the gentleman 
whom you have given permission to call 
knocking at the door of your bedroom in 
your hotel. He has inquired politely of 
the clerk if you are in, been answered in the 
affirmative and proceeded without further 
ado to your room. This method of paying 
formal calls is the custom in Pest; to the 
most strait-laced of ladies there is no 
cause for alarm, for the moment the afore- 
said gentleman enters with his well-sleeked 
silk hat gripped in his gloved hand, his stick 
grasped in the other and his monocle ad- 
justed securely in his right eye as faultlessly 
as Beau Brummel would have affixed his 
own, he will conduct himself as guardedly 
as if he had dropped in for a cup of tea in 
a crowded salon. But it is not that formal 
politeness which makes the Hungarian cour- 
teous; it is his inborn kindliness. In all 
classes and conditions you will find the true 
Magyar a gentleman, and he will go out of 
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his way to help a stranger more than any 
one I know. 

One night I lost my way in a sleet storm 
and stopped to inquire the right direction 
of an officer of the army, muffled in his 
night-cloak, evidently on his way home 
from his club. It was a tough night, or 
rather I should say morning, for it was after 
two and bitterly cold, the streets were swing- 
ing in slush and the wind was blowing a 
gale. Seeing I was a stranger, this officer 
stopped and conducted me for .over half a 
mile in the opposite direction, until I could 
see glimmering ahead of me the lights of 
my hotel. When I thanked him he assured 
me he was only too glad that he could have 
been of assistance. I gave him my card, he 
gave me his; we lifted our hats and he 
turned to retrace his steps in the direction 
of his home. This was but one of many 
like instances of unselfish courtesy I found 
in Budapest. 
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My days in the land of the Magyar were 
growing less. The same train that had 
brought me to their city was at last to take 
me away; it lay upon its track gloomily 
like a prison car; the hand of the clock 
above the office crept slowly to the hour; a 
last handshake to old friends and the guard 
closed the compartment doors. As I leaned 
out of my cell I espied an old gentleman 
very red in the face, hurrying to the group 
of friends who were now waving good-bye. 
It was Lajos, dear old Lajos, who told me 
ghost stories upon his " taragato." " He had 
been detained," he shouted; "he had run all 
the way." 

Through a window of the baggage-room 
glimmered the city of the Magyars, but it 
was not the choking smoke from the en- 
gine or the clouds of steam which made 
Pest swim before me in the sunlight as the 
train slid out of the station. 
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At the frontier a 
melody reached my 
ears. I looked out, 
a little band stood 
huddled in a corner 
of the station, their 
violins seemed to 
cry in a plaintive 
little tale, and the 
story they told me 
softly upon them 
left me inexpres- 
sibly sad. 

They were very 
poor gypsies, pale 
and ill-fed and their 

GYPSY BOY 

violins were patch- 
ed like their clothes; even the bass viol had 
grown husky and subdued from inclement 
weather. 

The melody they played told of friends, 
of the love of kind hearts, of a gentle, sad- 
dened people, of those w^ho love music and 
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rare wine. Now the tempo quickened. 
"After all/' I seemed to hear their violins 
say, "let us brush away the tears and forget 
the past ; let us dance till we are drunk, till 
the czardas make our blood run like brandy." 
And now a cool, sad note crept through the 
melody, like the note of some nocturnal bird, 
as my train drew away. Silhouetted against 
a dying sun stood huddled the little band 
upon the platform. They were happy, they 
were smiling — sadly, as all gypsies smile, 
" with the gold piece the stranger had given 
them they would drink his health." Be- 
yond them, rolling away, away, a soft, olive 
sea in the twilight, spreading to the horizon 
undulated the green land of the Magyars, 
the land of melody and of sadness. 



Two days later my fiacre rattled up to 
Lavenues, Mademoiselle Fannie in her dainty 
white cap sat in her accustomed place at 
her desk figuring up the expensive dinners 
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of three idle painters, each of whom received 
a special lecture upon his reckless extrava- 
gance from that dear old lady as he paid 
and went his way. 



Pholo iy Cmiil Altxandtr Ttleki 
WANDERING GYPSIES 

Mimi had finished her cigarette and was 
drawing a school-girl portrait of the Pessimist, 
who sat in awkward angles in his chair 
transferring " un saumon sauce vert " and a 
roll to his famished interior as I entered. It 
was the last morsel, and the Pessimist caught 
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